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Skilled Hands 


at work for the dairy farmers of America 





RESEARCH —Here is a housewife being 
asked about her buying habits and uses for 
dairy foods. The skilled interviewer is from a 
research organization employed by American 
Dairy Association. Digging out the reasons 
people buy and use dairy foods is the first step 
in developing persuasive selling messages for 
radio, TV and print advertising. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS ~— Milk was 
spotlighted on every TV and radio network 
and in practically all daily and weekly news- 
papers as a result of Eleanor Maley’s flight to 
Paris to present a gift of milk to French Pre- 


mier Mendes-France. Creating a continuing 
public interest in dairy foods and dairying — 
America’s most progressive industry —is a job 
being done by skilled public relations people. 


MERCHANDISING — Good merchan- 
dising brings the product and the customer 
together at the point of sale. Hands skilled 
in retail selling are developing new ways to 
move more dairy foods out of the dairy case 
into the family kitchen. This has made your 
grocer’s dairy department space the most prof- 
itable in his store. 





ADVERTISING — walt Disney’s skilled 
hands produce the Disneyland TV show, one 
of the “top ten’’ TV programs in the nation. 
This adds real power to American Dairy Asso- 
ciation’s well balanced sales program. Through 
Disneyland, tested sales messages on milk and 
other dairy products reach 40,000,000 people 
weekly ...at a cost of 1/10 cent per person. 


Many hands, skilled in speciai tields, work with your American Dairy 


Association toward a common goal: increased use of dairy products. 


Skilled researchers learn what people think about your products. 


Skilled advertising craftsmen create selling appeals that send house- 


wives shopping for your products. Skilled merchandising men work 


for better store displays and sales of your products. Skilled public 


relations people build a continuingly favorable attitude and interest 


in your products. 


Through the American Dairy Association program, supported by 


dairy farmers who invest 2¢ per hundredweight of milk or %¢ per 


pound of butterfat marketed, this total sales effort designed to sell 


more dairy foods to more Americans is moving ahead. 


The Dairy Farmers’ Own 


AMERICAN 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


se//s more dairy foods to more Americans 











You never 








outgrow 
your need 
for Milk 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Illinois 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard's Dairyma® for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Herdsmen 
desperately needed 


The article, “So you want to be 
a herdsman?” in your February is- 
sue is the best article I have ever 
read concerning herdsmen. In the 
88 years that we have been in busi- 
ness we have had just two men 
with the qualifications stated and 
who really carried them out 

Your magazine should encourage 
more young men to become herds- 
men as an occupation as the need 
for high caliber men in this capaci- 
ty is desperate. 


Ohio. H. D. Scwaar. 


Does big farming hurt? 


The rich man can: 

1. Outbid the small farmer for 
livestock, grain, or land. 

2. Charge off his losses to in- 
come taxes. 

3. Buy the choicest land 

4. Hire away the best hired help 

5. Raise large numbers of live- 
stock; might flood the market, or 
sell when the market is good, or 
hold, whereas the small farmer 
must sell to meet his obligations. 

The other side of the picture: 

1. The small farmer can sell his 
stock to the rich farmer for more 
than he could get locally 

2. The small farmer can sell his 
land at a good price if it joins a 
big farm 

3. If the rich farmer didn’t raise 
good breeding stock, the small 
farmer couldn’t get the good stock 
as he couldn’t afford to buy the 
better stock. 

4. The rich man improves his 
land, good or bad, as well as his 
buildings. 


lowa. R. HJERLEID. 


Look to your maker 


IT am a 22-year-old housewife, 
mother of two children, and a sec- 
retary. I was reared on the farm 
and, being employed as a secretary 
in this particular office, I again 
come into close contact with farm- 
ers. Daily I listen to their gripes, 
complaints (which are very real) 
and their opinions. 

It is an evident fact that farm- 
ers are taken for granted on every 
side. Large business concerns are 
in a position to take advantage. I 
am of an opinion that corporations 
designed to help the farmer, upon 
close examination, prove to be 
helping only themselves 

These things cause me to won- 
der, along with many others, where 
the trouble actually lies. It would 
be preposterous of me, being young 
in years and a mere secretary, to 
think I could solve such a grave 
problem as this but let us take a 
troad look at ourselves. 

Farmers, as a whole, are an 
honest and honorable class of peo- 
ple. But are we always honest 
with ourselves? We elect a man 
into influential office when he of- 
fers us the moon in the form of 
high farm prices. But did we check 
to see if he was a godly man, a 
man of good character? If he 
isn't, the promise is likely to be 
forgotten once he is on the pay- 
roll. 

I agree wholeheartedly with M. 


H. Summy, whose letter appeared 
in this column, that our nation 
would prosper in every respect by 
earnestly serving God. 

From our Bible we read of many 
kingdoms that fell when they 
turned their hearts from God. 
Also, we read of those that pros- 
pered when they abode in the 
counsel of His will 

Every American will agree that 
we, in this country, have been 
blessed in abundant measure since 
the Pilgrims first landed. Why, 
then, at this late date do we find 
those blessings gradually sljpping 
out of reach with consecutive 
wars, corruption in government, 
divorces, unfairness, and so forth 
replacing them? 

To me, the answer is very evi- 
dent. Early America was a God- 
fearing people looking for a place 
to serve God. Today America has 
achieved greatness and to some 
extent has forgotten the simple 
things which made her great 

Farmers today are numerous 
enough to swing the balance in 
either direction. If we hope to 
withstand our international prob- 
lems as well as communist aggres- 
sion, we will have to look to Su- 
preme guidance 

If every American farmer would 
pick up his Bible, study diligently, 
and look to his Maker for help, in 
a few years he would be able to 
raise his head and say, “This is a 
wonderful country in which to 
farm.” 

Missouri. C. E. K. 


Sounds like dictatorship 


I just, read Mr. Burkhart’s letter, 
“Live or survive,” in the February 
25 issue. As a farmer, I have ex- 
perienced the same ups and downs 
as he has but it has never entered 
my mind to destroy simply because 
the price doesn’t suit me. You will 
find that anything you waste, you 
eventually will want. 

When you put your milk cows on 
the block, you are hurting the beef 
raiser 

In so far as the proposed organi- 
zation is concerned, the fellow that 
would hold the top job would be 
too good .to milk a cow himself 
The letter sounds like dictatorship 
to me. Let the demand govern our 
price. 


Ohio. OrnA GRANDEY, 


Need dairy grades 


After 10 years we have taken 
our overdue vacation in the South- 
west only to find that we could 
still improve on our dairy condi- 
tions. I spent some time looking 
around, only to find that we have 
a lot to learn about selling milk 

Down there the large dairies 
have ice cream, also ice cream 
desserts as we see our dairies 
make. I was told the cream to 
make ice cream was shipped in 
from our parts and that pure ice 
cream outsold the imitation that 
we are seeing our dairies sell. 

Whole milk that sold for 30 
cents a quart under the breed 
names Jersey or Guernsey outsold 
4 per cent milk at 25 cents. Nat- 
ural cheese outsold these cheese 
mixes and spreads. Also in the 

(Turn to page 279) 
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New Single Point or 
Two Point Suspension 


Easy Pouring with 
Modern Design Handle and 
Lid that Swings Aside! 


ONLY CO-OP UNIVERSAL HAS ALL OF THESE 


"PLUS" FEATURES 


“*Pistol-Grip’’ handle; ‘‘Swing-Aside”’ lid for easy pouring. 
Deep moisture well in lid traps bacteria laden vapor. 
Safe, low vacuum. 

Soothing, side-to-side alternating action. 

Famous Calf-Nose infiations with off-center opening... 
prevent milk lock. 

Choice of single-point or two-point suspension hangers. 


See it at your local dealer. Write for detailed information. 
MILKING | NATIONAL 


| 
Universal Grerseea | snmerarun iaesten et 


hes at; Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, M. Y. 


BACKED BY 39 YEARS OF MILKER PIV TT TVET NT: "KNOW-HOW" 
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NEW TO THE NEW IOLA-HORN LINE, this No. “40” model fits the Allis-Chalmers 
CA", Case DC4 ('53- , Case VAC, I-H Super “C”, or John Deere “40” 
Shorter overhang for row-« ai) and small tractors with short wheel bases. 


PROOF ! 


POPULAR “50” PEATURES PAST, high lift, double or single-ram cylinders, standard 
or conversion frame. Because it is en og and low in profile, you can work it in 


surprisingly tight places. Special models for Allis-Chalmers “WD” and “WD-45”. 


Proof that brains control brawn 
with a New Idea-HORN loader 


Even the giant, Paul Bunyan, would before welding for extra strength. Only 
have to take a back seat to the smart four tapered pins are involved in mount- 
modern farmer with a New Idea-Horn ing or taking off. The attachments are 
hydraulic loader quick and easy on-and-off, too. There 

are models to fit over 100 different 


lo beein with, you command tremen- tractors, 


dous power up to 2500 the break 

away, at or below ground level, To The price? It's low for the time and 
make full use of that power are 10 inter- labor it saves you but substantial 
changeable attachments that handle enough to insure quality materials and 
more jobs than you can think up expert workmanship 


If that gives you a picture of a big, Ask your New Idea dealer to let you 

massive machine, you're in for a sur- operate a New Idea-Horn loader on 

prise. It's deceptively light, built of your farm. You'll feel like you had an 
ibular steel, with joints that are coped army of helpers! 


NEw [DEA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, oivision JIUO orsrmaurine 
—— ae 
Dept. H-1534, Coldwater, Obie 
Send for free Hlustrated literature 
Loaders and attachments : 7S Bu. Manure spreader C) T am « student 


90 Bu. Manure spreader 65 Bu. Manure spreader I fore acres 
% Bu. Manure spreader 120 Bu. PTO Manure spreader 
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COVER PICTURE 


The fact that we have chosen pigs for our 
cover should not be construed with de-emphasiz- 
ing or belittling the dairy cow. Many of our 
readers combine hogs with their dairy farm op- 
eration, as evidenced by the interest in our 
swine column so ably handled by R. H. Grum- 
mer. Thus we were prompted to use this Grant 
Heilman 

These Yorkshires were photographed on 
the Pennsylvania farm of Homer Graybill; the 
young porkers belong to his son, Clair. If they 
appear to be snooty, it’s due to the efforts of 
Mr. Heilman to get them to pose. He reports, 
“Tl take cows any day!” 
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Washington Dairygrams 


PRICE SUPPORT BATTLE LAUNCHED IN HOUSE AGRICULTURE 





COMMITTEE. PROPOSAL WOULD BOOST BASIC COMMODITIES 
(NOT DAIRY) TO 90 PER CENT OF PARITY. FARM BUREAU 
OPPOSED. ASKED 82% TO 90 BE CONTINUED ONE YEAR 
THEN DROPPED TO 75 TO 90. FARMERS UNION ASKED 

100 PER CENT. LABOR CIO ASKED 90 PER CENT. ISSUE 
MAY BE APPROVED IN HOUSE. DOUBTFUL IN SENATE. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION CONTROLS ARE IMPOSED IN BILL INTRODUCED 
BY REP. JOHNSON (WIS). WOULD MAKE MILK A "BASIC* 
COMMODITY. PRODUCERS VOTING FOR MARKETING QUOTAS 
WOULD RECEIVE 90 PER CENT OF PARITY. IF DIS- 
APPROVED, SUPPORTS AT 50 PER CENT. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM WOULD BE DOUBLED BY BILL INTRODUCED 
BY SENATOR THYE (MINN). INCREASE TO $100 MILLION 
IN 1957. 


EXPORT SALES DISAPPOINTING. SENATE TO INVESTIGATE WHY 
ONLY 207,000 POUNDS BUTTER SOLD INTO EXPORT AT 
COMPETITIVE BID PRICES. AUTHORIZATION FOR 10 
MILLION POUNDS. BIDS REJECTED BECAUSE PRICE 
TOO LOW. 











TAX SQUABBLE TAKING ATTENTION OF CONGRESS. POLITICAL 
MANEUVERING AT ITS HEIGHT. HOUSE PASSED BILL TO 
PROVIDE $20 INDIVIDUAL TAX CREDIT IN SPITE OF 
BUDGET DEFICIT. NOW BEFORE SENATE. 


IMPORT PROTECTION PROVIDED FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS IN BILL 
PASSED BY HOUSE. WAS PROVIDED BY COMMITTEE 
ACTION. ADDED PROTECTION FOR OTHER PRODUCTS 
TURNED DOWN IN HEATED DEBATE. CLOSE VOTE. 





HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROPOSAL DRAWS CONFLICTING ADVICE 
FROM FARM GROUPS. FARM BUREAU OPPOSES ON 
FINANCING FEATURE. GRANGE FAVORS WITH MODIFICA- 
TION. UNION CHARGES LITTLE HELP TO RURAL STATES. 





LOW INCOME FARMERS TO RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION FROM 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IN MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. MAY 
INVOLVE SPECIAL CREDIT PROVISIONS AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENT FOR GREATER INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION INTO RURAL 
AREAS. 
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“We get better results 


MASTITIS 


CONTROL” 


—says Earl Tull, Sr. of famed 
Sussex Farms, Seaford, Delaware. 


TRIBIOTIC 


OINTMENT 


penicillin « dihydrostreptomycin ¢ bacitracia 





F | R S T with triple antibiotic 
! 


action 


F ! R S T ~tor rapid spread 


throughout the quarter! 


F | R S T—with medication 


that KILLS most germs 
causing mastitis! 


EXCLUSIVE SPREADING BASE in TRIBIOTIC 


Ointment rapidly spreads the medication through the 
infected quarter. Note the great difference in spreading 
action shown below. (Drawn from actual photograph.) 





SUPPLIED: Single-dose tubes, each 

containing 100,000 units procaine Wyeth 
penicillin G, 50 mg. dihydrostrepto- 

mycin base as sulfate and 5000 units . 


Philadeiphia 2 Pa 
bacitracin. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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ONE GROUP OF HEIFERS FROM THE MORE THAN 3,000 CALVES raised on the Consolidated Experimental Farm to develop the Kaff-A formula with 


Hidrolex 


DAIRYMEN ARE TURNING OUT 


Beautiful 
Growthy Heifers 


-Raised With New Type 
Milk Replacer! 


Ms than a half-million Fall 
calves and yearling heifers 


in pastures throughout America’s 
dairylands are living proof that 
you don’t need whole milk to raise 


top quality calve 

These beautiful, slick-haired, 
fast-growing heifers are a far ery 
from the pot bellied, rough-coated 
animals that so often result from 
skim milk and old-style substi- 
tutes. Proud producers say the dif 
comes from the miracle 
ingredient—Hidrolex 


in Kaff-A, the lead- 


ference 
“voung life” 
that now is 


ing brand of milk replacer 
In Hidrolex, 


milk Sugars are 





BEAUTIES 
satisfied 

old 4-H 
Conn 


“? RAISED BOTH MY PRIZI 

ON KAFP-A and am completely 
reports Lawrence Maly, 16-year 
and F. F. A. member, Hadlyme, 


“pre-digested” for the calf's deli- 
cate stomach. An enzyme breaks 
down the lactose into simple non- 
laxative sugars that pass directly 
into the bloodstream to give baby 
calves a quick surge of energy and 
to keep them growing at a rapid 
rate. In addition to Hidrolex, Kaff- 
A contains other balanced milk 
by-products, antibiotic, and high 
levels of vitamins A and D. 


Good As Whole Milk 


Typical reports on the new Kaff- 
A with Hidrolex cite the excellent 
growth and condition of calves 
raised on it. Harold Au, who milks 





“DID YOU EVER SEE CALVES with more 
vigor snap, and appearance?” Fergusons 
ask. At six weeks this heifer prefers her 
Kall-A dry over grain ration 


These heifers are now milking in the National Dairy Research Farm herd 


25 Guernseys for the Grade A mar- 
ket at Clinton, Iowa, and raises 13 
calves each year, says “Kaff-A has 
helped me grow calves that are as 
good as if they were fed whole 
milk.” Mr. and Mrs. Lacey Fergu- 
son of Sterling, Virginia, “honestly 
believe if Kaff-A is fed as directed, 
you can raise just as good a calf as 
you can on straight milk.” Another 
Iowan, Gilbert Peterson of Aurelia, 
says he has “found that my calves 
grow on Kaff-A equally well as 
calves I formerly raised on milk.” 

Willard Shipe, manager of the 
Dr. Webb dairy farm at Andrew 
Chapel, Virginia, says his calves 
show more “snap, pep, and looks 
of good health and growth” since 
he changed from whole milk to 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex. 


Half the Cost of Milk 

These users report they are get- 
ting the excellent results at real 
savings in calf raising costs. Even 
Peterson, on a $3.53 cwt. milk 
market, estimated that he saved 
approximately $3.00 per calf per 
month—“enough to pay for calf 
starter and other rearing costs.” 
Au, when selling milk at $4.53 per 
cwt., estimated his saving at $12.00 
per calf. Mrs. Ferguson told us, 





“Kaff-A is definitely cheaper than 
milk—especially when you have a 
ready market for Grade A.” 


How to Feed 

These calf raisers use Kaff-A as 
a complete replacer for milk after 
colostrum. Au says, “Kaff-A lets 
me cut feeding all salable milk 
after colostrum. It’s easy to feed, 
too, because it is so soluble and 
stays in solution better than other 
replacers I have tried.” The Fergu- 
sons follow manufacturer’s direc- 
tions, starting Kaff-A the fifth day 
and replacing milk completely by 
the tenth day. Shipe puts calves on 
Kaff-A from the fifth day through 
the eighth week. 

Complete feeding directions and 
helpful calf-raising hints are 
packed with every pail, box, and 
bag of Kaff-A. Or directions can be 
obtained from milk haulers, feed 
dealers, hatcheries, and elevators, 
most of which handle Kaff-A as a 
service to customers. 

Kaff-A with Hidrolex is manu- 
factured exclusively by Consoli- 
dated Products Company, with 
plants and offices at Danville, IIL, 
Des Moines, Ia., Atlanta, Ga., 
Springfield, Mo., Sacramento, 
Calif., and Lancaster, Pa. 


BRUCE TRICKETT, HERNDON, VA., admires the “snap, pep, and looks of good health” 
of calves on Fall pasture at the Dr. C. A. Webb Dairy Farm. 


Advertisement 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continved from page 275) 


better food markets people would 
buy top grade meat first. 

To me that means we are just 
fooling ourselves into thinking by 
more advertising we get people to 
buy what our dairies are putting 
out after they break down our 
good milk into 3 per cent, imita- 
tion ice cream, and filled cheese. 

What we need most is a grading 
] iw: 

1. Pure whole milk. 

3 per cent butterfat. 
Skim milk 

Pure ice cream. 

Filled ice cream dessert. 
6. Pure cheese 

7. Filled cheese. 

The buying public would soon 
show us what they wanted. 

Why be foolish about oleo; pure 
ice cream would take the butter 
off the government's hands and 
maybe give the public a taste for 
good butter again. 

Missouri. 


Ul & Go ho 


CarRL TUCKER. 


Butter for bald pates? 


You carried an interesting item 
about movie star Lizbeth Scott us- 
ing a quarter pound of unsalted 
butter to massage her hair and 
scalp. She says it works, too. 

Since reading that I’m wonder- 
ing if it would grow hair on bald 
heads. Here's a tip for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to experiment 
with. If successful, it would be a 
big help in reducing the milk sur- 
plus 


New York, M. C. Cooper. 


Must test for supports 


Only 7 per cent of the dairy 
farmers in Ohio have their cows 
on a production test. No doubt, 
this average would prevail quite 
well in every state in the country 

This brings out the fact that 93 
per cent of the dairy farmers in 


Ohio are very poor businessmen; 
otherwise, they would have their 
cows under test and send the 


boarders to the butcher, to op- 
erate their farms more efficiently 

The average production of all 
cows in the state is only 5,447 
pounds per cow, which is below 
the “break even” point of 6,000 
pounds per cow. In other words 
more than half of the dairy cows 
in Ohio should go to the butcher, 

suming the farmers are produc- 
ing good roughage and feed which, 
of course, is the first essential for 
successful dairy farming. 

Now it so happens that these 
poor dairy farmers are the very 
ones that are yelling for increased 
price supports, which we all know 
in the end only make for higher 
taxes and create surpluses which 
the government purchases with the 
tax money 

These surpluses only come back 
to plague the dairy industry in 
the various forms such as a dried 
milk powder which, when mixed 
with water, enables the housewife 
to have skim milk at a lower price 
than the dairies can afford to sell 
actual skim milk to the housewife. 
So the end result of price supports 
of any farm product is a vicious 
circle that only creates surpluses 
and increases taxes 

Where there are price supports 
for other commodities, such as 
wheat, corn, cotton, etc., there are 
always regulations and controls. 
But I have never yet read of any 
controls being placed on the dairy 


Bouquets... 


industry. Why not? Are the poli- 
ticians in Washington afraid to ap- 
Ply controls in the dairy industry 
because most every farm does milk 
at least a few cows, which means 
a few more votes might be affect- 
ed by dairy controls? 

Unless I am very much mistak- 
en, the surpluses in the dairy field 
could be very quickly eliminated 
if in the price support regulations 
for dairy farmers there were a 
stipulation that every dairy farm- 
er receiving price supports must 
test his cows, and any cow, at the 
end of two lactations of 305c, 2x, 
that does not produce 6,000 pounds 
must go to the butcher. 

I predict that within three years 
after such a regulation was en- 
acted, there would be no surplus 
of any dairy products and that the 
dairy farmers would get more 
money for the milk produced by 
their good cows. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of 
our advertisement in the current 
issue of the Ohio Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association bulletin. You will 
note the ad states: “All the last 
10 listed are going to the butcher. 
They are not good enough for any 
Guernsey breeder.” This applies 
to cows that after two lactations 
do not produce our minimum of 
7,000 pounds, 305c, 2x. 


Ohio, J. C. GORMAN. 


Need a good technician 


In reply to the Jack P. Helm 
letter (January 25), I had a num- 
ber of cows bred artificially with 
good results Then technicians 
were changed and no cows were 
settled for six months. I bought a 
bull and all were settled the first 
round. I paid seven fees and lost 
at least $1,500 worth of milk pro- 
duction this winter when I should 
be milking more cows 

Illinois. A. HUNZIKER, 


None can compare 


I've been a subscriber of your pa- 
per for many years and think there 
is none that can compare with it 
Your Round Table discussions are 
very helpful and especially the one, 
“We haul pasture to our cows”. 

We have been rotating our pas- 
ture daily and think that’s about 
the last word in grazing. But we 
think we could stretch our pasture 
still farther Sy hauling it to the 
cows. 


Minnesota. H. W. M. 


What butter can do 


Here is a little item about but- 
ter that I thought might interest 
you. 

A friend of ours works in a 
large cookie factory. His job is 
to weigh up the ingredients for 
the various doughs. One particular 
mix weighs approximately 450 
pounds of which 180 pounds are 
shortening. There is also added 
one pound of best butter for fla- 
voring. 

It seemed incredible to us that 
so little butter would have any ef- 
fect on such a large amount of 
dough but our friend assures us 
that it is so and should it be left 
out he could detect it immediately 

“A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” 


Hlinois. Mars. TAYLOR ELIASON. 
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UL Chop hebponse, 


soluble Ammo-Phos fertilizer than from common mixed fertilizers, 
it’s the AP* that makes the difference. 





MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


To determine if the fertilizer you are 
now using is water soluble make this 
simple test. Place one-half teaspoon- 
ful in a glass of water. Then place a 
similar quantity of Ammo-Phos in 
another glass of water. Stir both mix- 
tures for several minutes. Notice how 
water soluble Ammo-Phos goes into 
solution while the mixed fertilizer col- 
lects at the bottom of the glass. Even 
if left for several days, the ordinary 
mixed fertilizer will not dissolve com- 
pletely.: 








This water solubility of Ammo-Phos 
means that your growing plants have 
all of the plant food available. You 
get what you pay for and your crop 
gets what you put in the ground. See 
your Mathieson dealer today and let 
him show you how AP* makes the 
difference in crop response. 





Ordinary 


Ammo-Phos * 
Fertilizer 











OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ¢ BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MATHIESON 2982 








l’ is in the nature of things that when a man 


moves up in the world, he reflects his success 
in many directions. 
It shows in the size and site of his home, the circles 
he frequents, the tailoring of his clothes. 


And, most definitely, it shows in the car he drives. 


So we suggest a look, if you will, at ROADMASTER 


as it is custom built by Buick in 1955. 


I is, you will find, an automobile of almost 
opulent luxury tempered by meticulous good 
taste. 

Its size and bearing and gold-like markings—the 
very suavity of its fleet-lined grace—tell all the 
world that here is a thing of custom stature. 
And it is, as you will soon discover, a car crafted 


for comfort—with supremely soft seat cushions, 
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with all-coil-springing to its masterful ride, with 
rich visibility in all directions, with exquisite 
handling ease that’s blessed with the magic of 


Safety Power Steering. 


But you will find that this, above all, is a motorcar 
of supreme and satisfying command — of instant 


response — of swilt and silent obedience. 


For what else would do for this greatest of Buicks 
but the soaring might of a 236-hp V8 engine — 
coupled to the absolute smoothness and electrify- 
ing safety-surge of Variable Pitch Dynaflow? 
Surely, you owe it to yourself to try this top-level 
motoring experience—and your Buick dealer will 
gladly do the honors. See him this week. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


ROoADRNRNTA SA EFL 


tm“ Poult by Paik 
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your share of the consumer’s dollar? 





When this housewife spends 
a dollar for dairy products, 


the farmer receives only 46 
cents. Three years ago, he 
received 56 cents. Why is he 
getting the short end? 


by Truman Grof 


AIRY farmers have been feeling the 
D pinch since 1952 and will continue to 
do so in 1955. Farmers well know 

that their milk prices have fallen drastically 
(by over 17 per cent since 1952, and over 6 
per cent in the past year) a year in which 
the price support level on milk was reduced 
from 90 per cent to 75 per cent of parity. 

Both the housewife and the farmer have 
been wondering just how much of this 
change in price levels has been passed on to 
the customer. This is, of course, a question 
of marketing margins the difference be- 
tween the price the housewife pays and the 
price the farmer gets. Farmer and housewife 
are both entitled to know what goes into 
these margins and how—or whether—they 
can be reduced. 

Key questions that have been asked about 
dairy prices and marketing margins include: 

1. What percentage of the retail price of 
dairy products goes back to the dairy farmer? 

2. When the farmer’s price is reduced, 
how much of the reduction is passed along 
to the consumer in lower retail prices? 

3. Are marketing margins reduced when 
the farmer’s price is lowered? If not, why 
not? 


The author is assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. This article is an 
adaptation of an article appearing in the February 1955 
issue of Economic Information for Wisconsin Farmers. 


4. Just what makes up the marketing mar- 
gin? What costs does it include? 

5. How can the marketing margin be kept 
as low as possible? 

It is true that the farmer’s share of the 
dollar the housewife spends for dairy prod- 
ucts has been dropping. Take these figures, 
for example: 


1952 1953 1954 
the farmer received 


Of $1 spent for these products: 


. ‘Cents Cents Cents 


Butter sieiebintvadedaieeunpeniontll 72 67 65 
Cheese ; . ; . 60 51 48 
Evaporated milk 50 45 43 
Fluid milk 59 49 46 


All dairy products 56 49 46 


But this does not mean the marketing sys- 
tem is becoming less efficient. This is a usual 
change when the price level is falling. It’s 
easy to show by examples why this is the 
case, 

When the farmer is getting about half of 
the consumer food dollar, as is usually the 
case in dairying, the retail price would have 
to drop twice as much as the farm price if 
the farmer’s share of the consumer dollar 
were to stay unchanged: 


Old tarm price 400 Old retail price 800 Farme 's share 50% 
New farm price 350 New retail price 70c Farmer's share 50% 


What usually happens is that, at best, only 
the change in the farmer's price is passed 
along to the consumer. In that case, a drop 
in the price to the farmer always means that 
his percentage of the consumer dollar drops: 


Olid ftarm price 406 
New farm price 35¢ 


Old retail price 80c Farmer's share 50% 
New retail price 75c Farmer's share 47% 


On the other hand, when the price to the 
farmer rises and this rise is passed along to 
the consumer in full, the farmer’s share of 
the consumer dollar actually increases: 


Old farm price 35¢ Old retail price 700 Farmer's share 50% 
New farm price 450 New retail price 800 Farmer's share 56% 


A drop in the “percentage” going to the 
farmer such as we have recently been experi- 
encing is therefore not in itself evidence that 
something has gone wrong with the market- 
ing system. 

One reason dairy support prices were re- 
duced was so that lower retail prices would 
increase consumption. 

Research studies show that, other things 
being equal, the consumer buys more dairy 
products as retail dairy prices drop 

Assuming the prices of competing products 
remain about the same, a 10 per cent drop in 
the retail price of fluid whole milk, for ex- 
example, usually means about 5 per cent more 
fluid whole milk purchased. Similarly, re- 
search men in different places have reported 
that a 10 per cent drop will increase butter 
and cheese sales between 5 and 7.5 per cent 
and ice cream sales at least 7.5 per cent. 
But lower farm prices must be passed on fully 
to the consumer if we hope to get the maxi- 
mum increase in consumer demand. 





Here are retail prices and net farm value 
changes for dairy products from July through 
September, 1953, to July through September, 
1954, before and after the decrease in the 
price support level for milk: 


The retail price The farm value 


For these products: dropped dropped: 
A qvart of fluid milk 5c Je 
A 144-02. can evap. milk 6c A 
A pound of cheese 2.8¢ 2.7¢ 
A pound of butter 6.6c 75¢ 
The dairy *‘Market Basket" $6.55 $7.22 


‘the average quantity of 
dairy products purchased 
by urben families on an 
annual basis) 


You can see that the retail price of fluid 
milk did not drop as much as the farm value 
of these products. But the retail prices of 
butter, cheese, and evaporated milk actually 
dropped more than the farm value of these 
products. However the “dairy market basket” 
figure shows that on the whole the lower 
price paid to the farmer was not fully passed 
on to the consumer, 

The drop of $7.22 in farm value meant an 
8 per cent drop in the farmer's milk check, 
But the corresponding $6.55 drop in retail 
prices for the “dairy market basket” was only 
a 3.5 per cent drop in what that market bas- 
ket cost the consumer at retail. 
when all of the drop in 
milk is passed on to the 
retail price 


Moreover, even 
the farm price of 
consumer, percentage-wise the 
takes a smaller drop than the farm price. 
We've shown that butter prices fell 
more at retail than did the farm price for 
milk made into butter, Yet the drop was only 
ll per cent of the retail price and 14 per 
cent of the farm price. 

All this points up that farm milk prices 
might even have to drop as much as 20 per 
cent to produce a retail price cut sufficient 
to get Americans to use about 5 per cent 
more milk. 

Here are the changes in 
in marketing margins for 


above 


farm values and 
some of the im- 


portant dairy products from July through 
September, 1953 to July through September, 
1954, before and after the decrease in the 


price support level for milk; 


And merketing 


For these products Farm values were marginn were 


Fivid milk .7¢ lower per qt 2¢ higher 

Evaporated milk 4c lower per 14'; 2¢ lower 
oz. con 

Cheese 2.7¢ lower per ib le lower 

Butter 7.5¢ lower per ib 1. le lower 


All of the farm values dropped with lower 
dairy price supports. Marketing margins 
dropped, too, on everything except fluid milk. 
But the drop in margins was in each case 
considerably smaller than the drop in farm 
values. For instance, for butter the drop in 
marketing margin was only about one-seventh 
as great as the drop in farm value of but- 


terfat. (Turn to page 406) 





PROTECT CHICKENS 
ON RANGE 


Time to range pullets is just around the 
corner, One of the chief requirements for a 
good poultry range is protection from wild 
animals and birds. 

The main troublemakers during the range 
period are fox, weasel, opossum, hawk, and 


+e 
— 


great horned owl. Occasionally the skunk, 
raccoon, and rat are bothersome, too, 

The best way to keep the fox from molest- 
ing chickens is to keep one or more dogs on 
the range. It's a good idea to fasten a dog 
to a clothesline wire. If you use a wire 200 
or more yards long, one dog can patrol a 
large-sized area. A_ single-strand electric 
fence around the range is also a good way to 
control foxes. String it 10 inches above the 
ground and 12 inches away from the poultry 
range fence. 

To control rats and weasels, be sure there 
are no small holes or openings in the range 
shelter or brooder house. Set some steel traps 
to catch weasels and use some of the good 
chemical poisons to control rats. 

You can catch owls by setting traps in 
trees or on posts. If hawks become too bad, 
the shotgun may be your best method of 
control, 


IF YOUR 
SEEDINGS FAIL 


There are several choices for farmers who 
are compelled to seed temporary or emergency 
hay crops. 

A West Virginia agronomist reports that 
soybeans, planted on fertile soil at corn-plant- 
ing time, will produce 2 to 24 tons of hay 
per acre equal to alfalfa in feeding value. 
Soybeans will tend to smother weeds and 
leave the soil in ideal condition for planting 
small grain without further soil preparation 
other than harrowing. If cut early enough 
(the last of July or first of August) the soy- 
beans can be out of the way in time to seed 
alfalfa. 

Another possibility is to seed a mixture of 
1 to 1% bushels of oats and 60 pounds of 
Canadian field peas per acre. This should be 
done early. If either soybeans or field peas 
are used, seed should be inoculated with the 
proper bacteria. 

Sudan grass is an old standby. It should 
be planted at corn-planting time and fer- 
tilized with 500 to 1,000 pounds of 10-10-10 
or 12-12-12 fertilizer per acre. It will give 
a heavy cutting of grass for either hay or 
silage 

It ig recommended that sudan be seeded by 
itself ut the rate of 20 to 30 pounds per acre, 
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research notes for the dairyman 


or along with soybeans at the rate of 25 
pounds of sudan and 11% bushels of soybeans 
per acre. The mixture will give you a greater 
yleld of forage. 

There is no danger of prussic acid poison- 
ing if you wait until the crop is 16 to 18 
inches high before turning cows on it. Since 
the crop grows rapidly, it will reach this 
height in from 5 to 7 weeks after seeding. 
The young, short shoots are the ones high in 
acid. 


CHEMICALS CAN 
BE A HAZARD 


The lids should be clamped tight on all 
containers holding farm chemicals. Even then, 
they should be stored out of the reach of 
children, animals, and seed grain. 

University of Wisconsin weed specialists 
warn that a pound of 2,4-D (an effective weed 
killer) can kill the germination on three to 
four thousand bushels of seed if the chemical 
is stored in a granary. 

Since milk easily picks up odors, the milk 
house is also a poor place to store chemicals. 

A dry machine shop or shed is the best 
place to keep farm chemicals. Be sure to 
keep all containers labeled. If you are not 
sure which chemical is in which can, get rid 
of it. 


TREAT LAWNS 
IN EARLY SPRING 


Early spring is the best time to control 
grubs in lawns with chemical treatments. 

Several grubs, including Japanese beetle, 
May beetle, and Asiatic garden beetle, are 
pests that feed just below the surface of the 
soil, cutting off roots. In a severe infesta- 
tion, roots are damaged so that the turf can 
be rolled back like a rug. 

To make matters worse, moles feed on all 
kinds of grubs and they may enter a lawn 
and cause severe damage from their move- 
ment throughout the area. Applying chlor- 
dane or aldrin to the surface of the soil will 
give a relatively quick kill of grubs. 

A Rutgers University entomologist sug- 
gests applying chlordane at the rate of 5 
pounds of 5 per cent dust to 1,000 square 
feet. DDT at the rate of 6 to 7 pounds of 
10 per cent on 1,000 square feet will also give 
a good kill, but action is not so quick. Any 
of these materials can be applied in fertilizer 
at the same dosage. 

If the lawn is cut and raked before treat- 
ment, the chemical has a better chance to 
get down into the soil. It usually takes 2 to 
3 weeks for the chemical to penetrate the 
soil and control pests. 





Winners announced May 10 


We are now in the midst of grading the 











ANIMALS HAVE 
DENTAL TROUBLES 


If you have an animal that isn’t doing very 
well and you have been unable to determine 
the trouble, it is very possible a toothache is 
the cause. 

A University of Illinois veterinarian says 
that dental troubles, not unusual in animals, 


may seriously affect an animal's growth or 
production. For example, if a cow cannot 
chew or shred its food properly, the effect 
can be the same as if it is not getting enough 
to eat. 

In young animals the trouble may come 
from improper shedding of baby teeth. Older 
animals may injure a tooth by biting on a 
hard object, or they may have some irregu- 
larity in the shape of the jaw or irregularly 
worn teeth. 

Dental troubles in animals may be indi- 
cated by frequent drooling, slow and delib- 
erate chewing, or sudden drawing back of the 
animal from cold water. 

A veterinarian can quickly check for dental 
troubles. Correcting these troubles can mean 
better eating, better digestion, and better 
over-all health. 


SAFE WIRING 
SAVES TROUBLE 


Probably the most common hindrance to 
effective use of electric labor-saving devices 
is outmoded wiring. 

Those old-fashioned electric drop cords 
hanging from the ceiling are likely to have 
metal sockets on the ends with metal pull 
chains. If the drop cord has been done away 
with, there still may be metal sockets in the 
ceiling with metal pull chains. A Colorado 
agricultural engineer says these are a source 
of danger. 

The danger is likely to be greater where 
the drop cords are close to laundry tubs, 
sinks, or in the basements where the floor 
sometimes is damp. Touching the metal socket 
or chain while standing on a damp floor or 
while touching water pipes, will produce an 
injurious shock. If the insulation on the 
socket is cracked or broken, the whole socket 
can deliver a fatal shock. 

Frequently, loads have been added beyond 
the original capacity of the circuit. Flicker- 
ing lights, slow action of heaters, and over- 
heated and burned out motors are a far too 
common occurrence. The cost of rewiring is 
often repaid in savings in the electric bill, 
for energy lost in resistance heating of un- 
dersize circuit wires still shows up on the 
meter but serves no good purpose. 
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A closer look at 


reen Feedin 


There is less variation in daily 
milk production .. . alfalfa works 
better than Ladino . . . requires 


almost twice as much labor. 
by Bruce R. Poulton 


UCH progress has been made in pasture 
use over the past several years. Per- 
manent pastures have given way to ro- 

tation pastures in many areas. More recently 
the practice of rotating pastures has been 
modified to a strip grazing system where 
cows are shifted each day. 

Green feeding, or hauling pasture to cows, 
is the final step in this progression. Substi- 
tuting machine harvest for animal harvest 
means that all of the forage normally wasted 
by grazing animals can be saved. Experi- 
ments conducted at Minnesota, Rhode Island, 
and New Jersey found grazing animals wasted 
20 to 25 per cent of the forage in a pasture. 
At Rhode Island it was found that manure 
spots alone cause a loss of 10 per cent of 
forage in a pasture. 


Higher yields per acre... 

At least four experiment stations have 
made comparisons, of acre yields of milk or 
meat. 

In Minnesota, milk production by two 
groups of cows was compared. One group 
was pastured on a daily rotation basis; the 
other group was green fed. All cows received 
1 pound of grain for each 6 pounds of miik 
produced. Those cows on pasture produced 
1,525 pounds of milk per acre, while those 
green fed produced 2,538 pounds. If similar 
trials at Rhode Island milk production per 
acre from pasture was 2,585 pounds, and 
3,156 pounds per acre on green feed. 

California workers found beef production 
per acre was 417 pounds with rotation graz- 
ing, 580 with strip grazing, and 704 with 


green feeding. This was a 69 per cent in- 
crease with green feeding over rotation 
grazing. 


More even milk production ... 


Due to variation in temperature, humidity, 
and amount and quality of pasture grass 
available, it’s difficult to avoid extreme varia- 
tions in daily milk production when cows are 
on pasture. In New Jersey trials there was 
a far greater variation in daily milk produc- 
tion when cows were pastured than when 
they were green fed. 


The author is research associate in dairy husbandry 
st Rutgers University, New Jersey 
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COWS WILL EAT up to 150 pounds of green chopped up material in less than two 
hours and then spend the rest of the day lying in the shade near a good water supply, 


Rhode Island also reported better persisten- 
cy of daily production from green feeding. In 
the recent Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table, 
all the panel members reported more con- 
sistent production since they started green 
feeding. This point is very important to 
dairymen who rely on summer production 
for establishing their bases. 


More animals per acre... 


Only 30.6 acres were required to furnish 
feed for 35 cows being green fed in Minnesota 
trials, while 50.9 acres of pasture were re- 
quired to carry the same number of grazing 
cows. At Rhode Island grazing cows required 
1.4 acres per head while green fed cows need- 
ed 1.1 acres. Similar differences were found 
in California and New Jersey. Where expan- 
sion of a farm is limited by urbanization or 
land costs, green feeding offers an opportuni- 
ty to expand the number of animal units. 

At Minnesota little benefit was found in 
harvesting short crops, such as orchard-La- 
dino mixtures. In fact, cows grazing these 
crops produced more than those green fed. 
Such crops can be grazed more closely than 
they can be clipped by the forage harvester. 


Big differences in favor of green feeding 


have been found with tall crops, such as oats, 
alfalfa, alfalfa-brome, or sudan mixtures 
These crops should be cut at the early hay 
stage. A harvesting calendar should be 
worked out that will insure a supply of green 
feed throughout the summer. 


How often should it be cut?... 


Of the five farmers interviewed in the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table (January 25, 
1955), three harvested only once a day while 
two cut twice daily. It must be done at least 
once daily. At Michigan mold problems de 
veloped when green feed was harvested only 
three times a week. Here at New Jersey we 
cut twice a day. 

Minnesota workers reported that material 
heated badly a few hours after being chopped 
and blown into the wagons. If you distribute 
the forage in bunks, heating will not be as 
much of a problem and harvesting once daily 
will be adequate. On the other hand, if self- 
feeding wagons are used, harvesting twice a 
day is more desirable. 

The amount of forage that 
vested daily is an important factor. In our 
trials the average daily consumption was 92 
pounds of green feed pet 


must be har- 


(Turn to page 31t) 








They do, too, have cows 


OTWITHSTANDING the tales told by 
N Northern dairymen returning from va- 
Florida is indeed a dairyland. 
In 1953, 197,000 Florida cows produced 964,- 
000,000 pounds of fluid milk for 2,771,305 
Floridians, and more important, Florida dairy- 
ing is growing. From 1950-53, numbers of 
dairymen increased 10 per cent, cows 23 per 
cent, and production 39 per cent; remarkable 
strides for a three-year span. 


cation, 


Geographically, physically, and in every way 
pertaining to climate and soil, she is different 
from any other region. Even within the state 
one finds varied conditions. Thus, one would 
expect to find Florida dairying different, but 
it is dairying just the same 

How is it different? First, it’s big. Like 
her truck and orange farms, Florida's dairies 
are large-scale operations. Family farming is 
missing 

Housing and milking methods are perhaps 
the next obvious differences. In the 
Florida milking “milking 
barns” are universal stay in- 


most 
climate, rooms of 
nearly Cows 
doors only minutes at a time 

A third big difference is feeding ratios. 
Grain feeding is practiced at a rate no North- 
ernet afford, reaching 1 pound 


grain to 1 pound milk proportions jut, good 


could often 


MILKING ROOM as shown here is typical of newer Florida installations. 
The older dairies have milking barns occupied only during 
“strings.” 


William Bixby 
usually done in shifts or 


unit is owned by 


time of milking 
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STANCHION FEEDING is preferred by 


A. J. 


Rusterholz, transplanted Vermonter. 


Prevents abuse by “boss” cows. Makes for 


more accurate feeding. 


Stanchion line to 


be covered with aluminum roof in future. 


woeenes DAM 


roughage is dear; milk is valuable, and grain 
is inexpensive. You can feed 1-1 in Florida 
and prosper. 

A good example of Florida dairying is the 
Hall and Boyd operation outside Miami. Balmy 
Miami, serving a million people, lies below the 
frost belt and has one of the most unusual 
soil and water set-ups in the world. Miami 
farmland, rapidly being subdivided is ap- 
proaching values of $1,000 per acre. 

The foot-deep soil, largely an ultra-fine, 
lime-like material called marl, rests on coral 
rock and is only 4 to 6 feet above the water 
table. The land is low, and during the rainy 
season, the drainage canals are insufficient 
to keep some of this land from flooding. 

Western expansion is out of the question, 
for the Miami area is primarily a strip built 
up by waves pounding in from the sea. Fif- 
teen miles inland one strikes the Everglades, 
a never-never-land of pretty birds, saw grass, 
and alligators. 

Thus, Hall and Boyd and other dairymen 
in the area have to operate at a level to show 
a profit on land which must constantly be 
evaluated as city real estate. It will raise 
only certain crops. It is subject to flooding. 
And in addition, this land is in direct com- 
petition with truck crop farming acre for 
acre. 


This efficient, clean 


(A “string” is a milking barn full of cows.) 


These vacationland dairymen 
follow some strange practices. 
Imagine feeding a pound of 
grain for every pound of milk. 
For $7 milk, you would, too. 


by Ben Brown 


in FLORIDA 


Under such conditions it is no wonder the 
average Miami dairyman keeps more cows per 
acre than would be the case up North and 
raises less roughage, generally, per cow. 

Not so, the Hall and Boyd place, however, 
at least as far as roughage is concerned. 
They have learned to raise lush Hubam 
clover, which they clip daily with field chop- 
pers, blowing fine green feed into wagons 
from which the cows may eat directly. They 
also raise alfalfa and other clovers (Cali- 
fornia Burr and Kenland Red) along with 
Pangola, Para, and Carib grasses. 

By fertilizing their fields and taking ad- 
vantage of their wet and dry seasons, they 
can cut green forage six months of the year. 
During the rest of the time, they pasture. 

It has taken time to build toward such an 
arrangement. When Herman Boyd came to 
Miami from his native Kentucky in 1930 
things weren't done that way. He went to 
work for a local dairyman and later became 
foreman of that man’s operation. Little by 
little he saved toward the day when he could 
operate his own place. 

All those years, Mr. Boyd thought about 
the Florida roughage problem. Now he has 
pioneered many practices which his neighbors 
have since adopted, often under’ his counsel. 

Hall and Boyd today farm 563 acres of 


NEWCOMERS to dairying in Florida are 
the William Bixbys and Jennifer. A bulk tank 


system is used, with 75 cows being milked. 
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51,000-acre land, and keep about 700 cows, 


Thirty per cent of the herd is Jersey and an- 


ther 30 per cent Holstein, with the rest di- 
vided between Guernseys, Brown Swiss, and 
crossbreds 

They sell their milk wholesale to a local 


producer-distributor. The going price in Miami 
for fluid milk is 61 cents per gallon, which 
figures out to be $7.09 per hundred on a 4 
per cent 

They have 60 cows on three-time milking 
and most of these are Holsteins. On a recent 
day, these 60 cows gave 3,027 pounds 
of milk and received 900 pounds citrus pulp, 
700 pounds 20 per cent dairy mix, 180 pounds 
4 bales of hay and 3,000 pounds of 
green Hubam forage. In addition they grazed 
l hours on fine clover. 

The rest of the herd gets about 1 pound 
grain to 2 pounds milk, the grain feed being 
a 50-50 mixture of 20 per cent feed and citrus 
pulp. (This results in a ration roughly 14 
per cent protein.) 

Hall and Boyd hope soon to develop a si- 
lage program. 


base. 


test 


molasses 


They cannot make hay and neither can 
their neighbors. They feed as little hay as 


possible, since it is priced at $57 per ton 
delivered 

Reports of diseases in Florida are appar- 
ently exaggerated. They do have worm prob- 
lems with baby calves, but treat these suc- 
cessfully with 20 grams of phenothiazine per 
100 pounds of body weight, either by drench 
4 to 6 months, repeating the 
treatment a month later. While they have 
some tropic parasites, they escape some 
Northern problems and their herd health is 
no tougher a problem than anywhere else. 
Calfhood vaccination is practically universal. 

Six men do the milking on the Hall and 
Boyd place, working two shifts. Three men 
milk 480 cows each shift and no one on the 
place works more than six days a week. 

Milkers at Hall and Boyd receive excellent 
wages, but are carefully picked for compe- 


or capsule at 


tence, reliability, and character. Formerly a 
milker himself, Herman Boyd says one can 
hardly pay too much for the right kind: of 
man on a dairy farm and the wrong kind 


a bargain at any price. 
livestock man at heart and 
They are raising some re- 
placements now and feel that better cows 
their primary goal. 

To many readers, the Hall and Boyd op- 
eration may seem a pretty big place to pick 
for an example. Actually, however, it is not. 
There are only 94 farms in the whole Miami 
milkshed. Twenty-nine of these farms milk 
a total of 17,000 cows. Sixty-four farms have 


of man is never 
Mr. Boyd is a 
loves fine cows 


are now 


sufficient volume to own their thermos 
trucks. Nearly all the rest have bulk tank 
pickup. Miami dairying is big business. 

If Hall and Boyd are not typical, it is be- 


program and the 
(Turn to page 292) 


cause of roughage 
quality of their cows. 
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TRACE ELEMENTS must be fed in Florida. 
Robert Hall shows his feeder, which is vaned, 
thereby keeping it headed out of the wind. 
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15 TONS OF CHOPPED FEED per acre are 
farm. Oats provide 


COWS EAT DIRECT FROM WAGON. A cor 


from specially-constructed wagons, has 


$1,000 PER ACRE may be value of this dairy 
here with part of Hall and Boyd 700-cow herd 
reports disease problem in Florida exaggerated 


green feed, cut twice per s 
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harvested annually on the A. J. Rusterholz, Jr. 
season, first cutting about 60 days after planting. 





nbination of chopped Hubam and oats, fed directly 


changed the whole roughage picture in South Florida, 


ee 


land outside of Miami. Herman Boyd is shown 
These are milked three times daily Mr. Boyd 


Parasite problems treated with phenothiazine, 





lf flood, insects, or winterkilling 


‘axe over’ PLANT EMERGENCY CROPS 


Although substitute crops give smaller yields, they 
will provide pasture, hay, and winter feed for cattle. 


WATER may take over pastures, hay fields, 
or cash crops when heavy spring rains come. 
Plant an emergency crop when the field is dry 


HUNGRY GRASSHOPPERS ruined this corn. An 
could still be planted which 
freeze-up in the fall. 


emergency 
mature 


crop 


would before a 


MOTHER NATURE left only a few sprouts for 
the cows. Pastures such as this one should be 
plowed up and planted to an emergency crop. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


by W. 0. Scott 


NY one of Mother Nature’s destructive 
A offspring (flood, hail, insects, winter- 
kill, etc.) can make a shambles of your 
fields. Practically overnight the hay, pasture, 
or grain, you counted on, is gone. 

For awhile it may look like the cows are 
going to be pretty skinny, come winter, or 
the pigs might go to market early. But, 
fortunately, there are some substitute crops 
that you can use for emergency plantings. 

Ordinarily the substitutes will not produce 
as large a crop nor one of such high quality 
as the original planting. They will, however, 
give you an acceptable yield and quality of 
grain or feed in a relatively short growing 
season. 

Your choice of the particular crop to use 
in an emergency will be influenced by sev- 
eral factors. Whether you need grain, hay 
feed, or pasture; the amount of growing sea- 
son left, the type of climate typical of your 
area, are all important factors in your choice. 

The most important of these is probably 
the purpose for which the crop is to be used. 
For that reason the following suggestions for 
emergency plantings are grouped according to 
their intended use. 


Cash or feed grain... 


Corn and soybeans are not generally con- 
sidered emergency crops. But, unless the loss 
of the original corn or soybean crop occurs 
too late in the season for early varieties to 
mature, the best emergency plan is to re- 
plant with earlier-maturing varieties. 

The early varieties will not yield so much 
as the medium-to full-season varieties planted 
at the normal time, but the return will usual- 
ly be greater than can be obtained from other 
substitute crops. 

The success of late plantings depends on 
the weather, but early maturing corn hybrids 
in much of the corn belt will make a satis- 
factory grain crop when planted three to five 
weeks later than normal. The safe date for 
late planting, of course, varies in different 
areas of this region. Remember, late planted 
corn may be “soft” when time for the first 
frost but, it will still make good silage. 

Early-maturing varieties of soybeans can 
be planted a little later than corn. In cen- 
tral Illinois, farmers consider soybeans a 
good risk planted as late as the first of 
July. This is about 10 days to 2 weeks later 
than they like to plant late corn. 

Sorghum is another crop that can be con- 
sidered for grain or feed, especially silage. 
This crop is best adapted to the southern 
Great Plains section of limited rainfall and 
warm growing seasons. However, it will grow 
well in the more humid sections. Actually, 
cool weather is usually more detrimental to 
the crop than is moisture. 

Grain production with this crop is more un- 
certain in the cooler sections of the country 
than is fodder or silage. Late planting of the 


The author is associate professor of crops extension, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


grain sorghums should probably not be tried 
north of central Illinois and central Indiana. 
The early maturing forage types can be used 
farther north than this. : 

There are several early-maturing varieties 
of both types of sorghum. Two of the early 
varieties of forage sorghum are, ‘Early Sumac 
and Rox. These mature in about 100 to 110 
days. Forage sorghum does not need to be 
mature before going in the silo, but it should 
be in the stiff dough or soft starch stage. 
Some of the grain types that mature in 75 
to 90 days are: Norghum, Reliance, and Early 
Hegari. 

Sorghum requires the same type of seed- 
bed and about the same care as corn. It is 
more susceptible to chinch bugs, but the new 
insecticides help to reduce that hazard. It 
is planted in rows 1 to 2 inches deep at the 
rate of 3 to 5 pounds an acre for the grain 
types and 5 to 8 pounds an acre for the forage 
types. Treat the seed of all varieties with a 
fungicide, such as Ceresan M or Panogen 
before planting. 


Consider buckwheat .. . 


No discussion of emergency crops would be 
complete if buckwheat were not mentioned. 
This crop will mature grain in 10 to 12 weeks 
after planting. It is best adapted to a cool 
climate. High temperatures and dry weather 
at blooming time are serious hazards to the 
crop in the warmer sections. Consequently, 
soybeans and sorghums are usually a better 
risk in these areas—if there is time enough 
for them to mature. 

If it is too late to try either of these crops, 
gamble on the buckwheat. It will bloom un- 
til killed by frost, and September may be a 
cool month. Buckwheat is usually drilled at 
the rate of 3 to 5 pecks of seed an acre, 1 
to 2 inches deep, in a seedbed like you would 
prepare for wheat. 

If winterkilling has seriously depleted your 
stand of winter wheat, replant the field to 
another crop, such as corn, soybeans, or a 
spring grain. If winterkilling has only mod- 
erately decreased the stand, apply nitrogen 
in the early spring to improve yields. 

Weeds will usually become a problem in 
thin stands. If this happens, use 2,4-D. To 
avoid 2,4-D injury to the wheat, follow the 
recommendations of the manufacturer or your 
county agent. It should not be used when 
legumes have been seeded in the wheat be- 
cause they are susceptible to 2,4-D damage. 

A serious problem on inany farms in the 
drouth stricken area of the corn belt in 1955 
will be the pasture. Even in the more for- 
tunate areas where there was enough moist- 
ure to catch new seedings, there will be losses 
from winterkilling, insects, or disease before 
this spring. 

A complete loss of stand, of course, means 
starting from scratch. But, if you have suf- 
fered only a moderate loss in stand, it may 
be best to leave the pasture and attempt to 
thicken the thin stand (Turn to page 308) 
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IDENTICAL TWIN HEIFERS are shown at breeding age. The smaller the fat ones had free access to grain, consuming approximately fifteen 


heifers had only hay to eat since they 


were 


a year of age, while pounds per day 


This early fattening decreased their milking ability 


HEIFERS ... watch your diet! 


Fattened heifers produced 
only half as much as their 
twin mates fed normal ra- 
tions in the Tennessee trials. 


by E. W. Swanson 


OW should heifers be fattened? Or 
H should they be fat at all? These ques- 
tions directly affect a dairyman’s profit. 

If there is no return from feeding a heifer 
enough to make her fat, the extra feed re- 
quired for this purpose is an outright loss. 

If there is value from fattening, the return 
should be enough to pay for the cost 

But there is a third terrible possibility that 
the fattening may actually make the heifer 
a poorer milker so that the loss would be 
greater than the extra feed cost of growth. 
The method or time of fattening may also be 
important 

These questions have been argued pro and 
con by dairymen for many years. Some are 
firmly convinced, usually from experience, 
that fat heifers do not make good milkers. 
Others make it a point to have their heifers 
in high condition before their first lactation, 
and have found from experience that this re- 
sults in good production. 


The author Is professor of dairying at the University 
of Tennessee 





UDDER SECTION from normal-fed twin com- 
pares in appearance to udder tissue from good 
milk cows. Note dense area of secretory tissue. 


Can these apparently opposite points of 
view be reconciled and the different results 
explained? One favorite explanation has been 
that fat heifers are those with a low inherited 
tendency to give milk and that heifers that 
have inherited high milking potential will not 
fatten easily. This may be true of cows in 
lactation, but it is hard to prove with heifers 
before calvmg. 


Heavy milkers need good appetites... 

Certainly a large appetite is a very im- 
portant characteristic of a heavy milker. 
Heifers with hearty appetites and abundant 
feed will fatten more easily than those with 
poor appetites. It would not seem reasonable 
to cull a heifer because of her big appetite. 
Even the highest producing cows will put on 
plenty of fat if fed well while dry. 

On the other hand, it is recognized that 
one of the major differences between beef 
and dairy heifers (besides milking ability) is 
the greatet fattening beef heifers. 
The crucial question is, “Does the poor-milk- 
ing, fat dairy heifer fail to milk satisfactorily 
because she is fat, or does she become fat 
milking tendency?” 

In recent years some definite experimental 
results have appeared which may give us the 
right answers. One of the first was an experi- 
ment by H. A. Herman and co-workers at the 
University of Missouri. In trying to get extra 
fast growth in a group of Holstein heifers 
they fed them a highly concentrated ration 
free choice. They got large, rugged, well 
grown heifers which were fat at their first 


ease of 


because of her poor 





FATTENED TWIN’S UDDER has less secretory 


tissue, thick fatty layer over the whole udder 
base, strip of fatty tissue between the quarters 


calving. No troubles developed in the fat, 
rapid-growth group, but they were quite dis- 
appointing as producers, They averaged less 
than 8,000 pounds of milk while similar heif- 
ers in the same herd raised on more normal 
rations averaged about 10,000 pounds of milk 
in their first lactations. 

It was reported that the rapidly-grown 
heifers also produced poorly in later lacta- 
tions. Although it was supposed that the in- 
herited milking potential in the fat heifers 
was equal to that in the normals, this factor 
could not have been satisfactorily controlled 
without very large groups of heifers; so some 
of the production differences may have been 
due to inheritance, 


Heifers shouldn't be underfed... 


Identical twin heifers do have the same in- 
herited milking ability, and if raised and 
treated alike they milk very nearly the same 
A number of years ago Hansson and his co- 
workers in Sweden divided several 
identical twin heifers and fed one mate at 30 
per cent below and the other 30 per cent 
normal, Thirteen sub-normal heifers 
averaged 6,789 pounds of milk and their 
super-normal mates averaged 7,420 pounds 
of milk in nine months. This was a very 
small difference even though in favor of the 
super-normal group. 

In another Swedish experiment with identi- 
cal twins, G. Bonnier and A, Hansson found 


sets of 


above 


that heifers fed 25 per cent below normal 
compared to 25 per cent above normal pro- 
duced in nine months (Turn to page 419) 
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LARGE OPEN SPACES are areas where secre- 


tory tissue should have developed. Early fatten- 
ing prevented normal growth of this udder, 








Right after Eimer Hanson of Elk 
Mound, Wisconsin, shown at right, got 
his Solar tank, he just plain forgot and 
left it on manual operation all one 
night. Next morning the gauge had 
dropped to 33 degrees, but there was 
Solar's exclusive “Controlled 
Expansion’ refrigeration control sys 
tem ien't just a name. “Controlled Ex 
pansion isan engineered system that 
absolutely assures against ice forma 
tion under any conditions, and helps 


rio ice 


HE FORGOT—BUT 
SOLAR DIDNT! 


he 
ar) 


make it actually cost less to own and 
operate a Solar 

Shown with Mr. Hanson is Marshall 
Horlacher, Dolly Madison Dairy 
tanker driver of Eau Claire, Wis. He 
had just read the electronic liquid 
level indicator on Mr. Hanson's Solar, 
taken a butterfat sample, and is now 
giving him his milk receipt, right at 
the milk house door. This bulk pickup 
system gives farmers the satisfaction 
of doing business right on the farm. 


SOLAR COSTS YOU LESS TO OWN! 


Be sure and see Solar 


the tank that costs less to own — and the only 


tank with Controlled Expansion. See it at your Solar dealer's, or 
write the Solar Farm Tank Dept.—6600 South Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 38, Illinois for full information. 


SOLAR 


FINEST IN FARM TANKS 





Why did we design the 
Perfection Suspended Milker 
with a balanced pail? 


BECAUSE...A COW € 
BEAR WEIGHT BETTER 


a 


A suspended milker unit, depending on the 
umount of milk in the pail, may weigh as 
much as 65 pounds. If this weight is not 
properly distributed it can be harmful to a 
cow's udder. Some milkers seem to need 
this weight to keep teat cups down. Perfec- 
tion, with its balanced pail, does it the safe 
way with excessive weight going on the 
cow's strong back, not on the udder 
Cushion-top Perfection Inflations seal on 
the teat not against the base of the ud- 
der. (You know what we mean if you've 
used a milker with an inflation so big it 


THAN HERE! 


swallows the whole teat.) When you | 
the Perfection on a cow, you hang the pai 
in perfect balance and it stays that way from 
start to finish. 

Because a cow milks hardest when you 
first start to milk, adding more weight on 
the udder as you milk shouldn't be neces- 
sary. With a Perfection you don't need to 
have it pull harder and harder on the udder 
as milking continues. The surcingle strap 
need never be pushed forw to throw 
more weight on the udder with the possi- 
bility of injury 


Find ovt more about the Perfection Suspended 
Milker ... Write for free Werature or ask your 
dealer bor a 10-day free trial. 

SEND COUPON FOR SIMECIAL FOLDER 


SDS ESS ease 


PERFECTION SALES CORPORATION 
2135 Bort Hennepin, Minneapolis |}, Min 
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CORPORATION 


subsidiary of Perfection 
Mig Ceorpesetion 
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Prevent corrosion 
on irrigation pipes 


Corrosion on irrigation pipes can be prevented 


if the 


inside of the pipe is painted with 


one of the three materials now on the market. 


by William G. Schulz 


FTER two years of extensive 
research, Washington State 
College chemists have solved 

the long-puzzling problem of what 
causes corrosion of aluminum irri- 
gation pipe. Further, they have 
found effective remedies to pre- 
vent it. They recently completed 
field tests on farms and ranches 
throughout the state under prac- 
tically all water and usage condi- 
tions. 

Several factors combine to cause 
such corrosion, says Dr. Mark 
Adams, who headed the investiga- 
tion. The chief one, he reports, is 
a combination of materials dis- 
solved in the irrigation water and 
associated with its free carbon di- 
oxide. 

Other major contributing causes 
are the total amounts of sol.ds 
present in the water and its de- 
gree of acidity. All of these com- 
bine to eat away the protective 
oxide film on the inside of the pipe. 
Once there’s a break in that film, 
corrosion of the metal follows 
quickly. 

The most effective preventive, 
they found, is to treat the inside 
of the pipe with any one of several 
coatings or paints now available 
on the market under commercial 
brand names. Three were found 
tb give best results: the zinc base 
chromate type, the gilsonite type, 
and the metal etch primer. 

These findings should be good 
news toirrigating farmers through- 
out the country; for irrigation is no 
longer confined to arid or semi- 
arid regions, but is used in many 
humid areas as a supplement to 
the natural rainfall. It is espe- 
cially popular with dairymen for 
their pastures. Pipeline corrosion, 
with many farmers, has been a 
serious and sometimes costly prob- 
lem. 


How the farmer manages and 
operates his sprinkler system also 
was found to have an important 
bearing on the incidence of corro- 
sion. Thus: whether or not water 
pressure is kept constant in the 
system; different irrigating meth- 
ods and procedures, varying from 
farm to farm; and whether the 
pipeline is drained seldom or of- 
ten. It was found, for example, 
that pressure of water standing in 
the pipe for long periods definitely 
promotes corrosion. 

It was also found that the main- 
line, more often than the laterals, 
was subject to corrosion. This, 
probably, is because the laterals 
are drained and dried more often 
and at regular intervals, Dr. Ad- 
ams points out. 

These findings can now be put 
to practical use in helping farm- 
ers who use sprinkler irrigation. 
It is simply a matter of making 
chemical analyses of the water 
source, though these should be 
made only by a trained chemist 
who knows what to look for. Also 
important is a check on the farm- 
er’s irrigating methods and the 
management of his equipment. On 
the basis of such tests, chemists 
can: 

(1) predict what water sources 
or types will most likely cause 
pipe corrosion and how severe it 
will be; and (2) tell farmers 
whether or not to undertake the 
expense of preventive treatment of 
the pipe, and, if so, what coatings 
to use. 

As the research on irrigation 
pipe corrosion continues, even bet- 
ter, cheaper and easier preventive 
methods will be developed, Dr. Ad- 
ams states. 

Cooperating in the study are ir- 
rigation equipment dealers, the 
Reynolds Metals Co. and the Kai- 
ser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 


CORROSION IN PIPES after being used for only two seasons was 
caused by bi-carbonate water from the irrigation wells. These 
corrosion areas are kept alive by dissolved salts in well water. 
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THE CHLORINE 
BACTERICIDE WITH 


A WETTING AGENT A 


For faster, more effective germ-killing action, LoBax-W sets 
the pace. This modern, dairy chlorine bactericide combines 
chlorine with a wetting agent tc penetrate invisible surface 
films and give killing-power where it counts. 





This combination of properties makes LoBax-W the choice 
of leading dairymen everywhere: 


d LoBax-W is a fast killer—the presence of a wetting agent 
helps bring the fast-killing chlorine in LoBax-W solutions 
quickly in contact with all surfaces to be sanitized. 


d LoBax-W is fast-dissolving—saves time and effort. 


3) LoBax-W solutions rinse freely—less chance of milkstone 
formation, 


d LoBax-W solutions are exceptionally smooth and easy on 
milkers’ hands and on cows’ sensitive teats ond udders. 


LoBax-W is inexpensive too. One teaspoonful makes two 
gallons of rinse solution containing 100 ppm of 

available chlorine at a cost of about one-half cent. The 
loss of only one can of rejected milk could pay for an 
entire year’s supply of LoBax-W. 





: Lo-Bax Special— Contains 50% 
available chlorine in dry, free-flowing 
form. Dissolves quickly in water, hard 
or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, 
fast -killing rinse solutions. Harmless 
to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 


( 
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Write today for complete information and samples. 







LoBox-W Is packed in handy 2%4-lb. bottles 
with replaceable screw caps. Each package 
is accompanied by full directions for dairy 
sanitation as well as other farm uses, 
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OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
industrial Chemicals Division 
= Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Please send information on Lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides and the name 
of my local supplier. 
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Can you spot the 
BIG LOSER 
on this scorecard ? 
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Look closely—it’s YOU! 


Most of the things you enjoy in your daily life—your home, your 


car, your clothes, the food you eat — are available to you in such 
quantity because America enjoys the world’s greatest system of 
mass transportation, And the better that system works, the better 


for you. 


But when that system is not permitted to work at its best, it is 


your loss 


As you can see from this scorecard, only the railroads among 
these transportation agencies are meeting all their true costs 
without help from tax money. 


And yet, railroads are subject to such laws and regulations, both 
in their rates and in their services, that they are not allowed to 
compete with other forms of transportation on an equal basis. 


This costs you money in two ways — in higher taxes and in higher 
real costs ol transportation, 


You can help get lower real costs — and lower taxes, too — by 
supporting measures, state and national, which will put all forms 
of transportation on an equal basis—and which will give America’s 
railroads freedom to compete. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, DB. C. 
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From the 


by N. N. Allen 


mail bag 


Beet pulp is a good dairy feed .. . Whey will not 


harm dairy cows 
dairy ration is 


URING the winter months, 
D there is a little more spare 

time on the dairy farm. 
This is reflected in the large num- 
ber of letters which we receive. 
These letters bring many interest- 
ing questions on a large variety of 
feeding problems. Here are some 
samples which may be of interest 
to others as well as the writers. 


Feeding without corn-oats 


This one comes from Wisconsin, 
and asks how cows can be fed 
without using corn and oats in the 
grain mix. In the corn belt, dairy- 
men are so used to having plenty 
of home-grown corn and oats that 
they hardly know how to feed 
without it. 

Most of the other farm grains 
such as wheat, barley, rye, or the 
grain sorghums will serve the same 
purpose where they are economical 
to raise or buy. These or such low- 
protein feeds as beet pulp and 
hominy feed may replace corn and 
oats, pound for pound, without 
much effect on the feeding value. 
However, this may not be the best 
way to work it out 

With plenty of home _ grown 
grain, the feeder needs only to buy 
a little protein to balance out the 
ration. Usually the most econom- 
ical way to buy protein is in the 
highest protein feeds such as the 


+ oil meals. But when we are buy- 


ing energy as well as protein, some 
of the medium protein feeds may 
be a better deal. 

If such feeds as bran or mid- 
dlings are used in place of the 
grains, they will furnish more pro- 
tein, so we will not need as much 
ot the high protein meals. Or we 
may find a saving by leaving them 
out entirely and using the medi- 
um-high protein feeds instead. 
These include brewers grains, mait 
sprouts, distillers dried corn grains, 
corn gluten feed, etc. 

The thing to do is to figure out 
mixes using the feeds which you 
can buy to best advantage, then 
compare costs. Cows will make 
just as much milk on a lower cost 
mix as long as it has the same 
amount of protein and T.D.N. and 
the profits for the feeder will be 
greater 

It is not hard to work out the 
rations, if we use a simple plan 
such as was outlined in this col- 
umn in a previous issue. This plan 
is also given in more detail in Cir- 
cular 467 of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station at Madison. 

From Colorado comes a question 
on the value of molasses beet pulp 
as compared to farm grains. The 
difference in feeding value of beet 
pulp, either plain or molasses, and 
corn or oats is not enough to wor- 
ry much about. 

Like the grains, beet pulp is low 
in protein, but high in energy val- 
ue. It is bulkier than the grains, 
and is very palatable. 


Beet pulp is a good dairy feed, 


. . A variety of proteins in the 
not particularly 


important . .. 


and if it is cheaper than the farm 
grains as it may be in the area of 
beet sugar factories, it may be 
used to good advantage in any 
amount desired in the ration as 
long as protein and phosphorus are 
supplied by the other feeds 


Whey for dairy cows... 


A Texas reader wants to know 
if whey from cottage cheese is 
worth feeding, and if it is safe to 
feed to dairy cows. He has heard 
that the acid in it will keep the 
cows from coming in heat 

The whey certainly will not 
harm the cows. They get lots of 
similar acids from silage, and they 
also produce a great deal from the 
fermentation of roughages which 
takes place in their first stomach. 
If these acids do not interfere with 
reproduction, there is no reason to 
expect that the acid from the 
whey will do so. There are some 
other angles, however 

It will take about a gallon and 
a half of whey to equal a pound of 
oats in feeding value. This means 
that we would have to get a lot 
of whey into a cow if it is to sup- 
ply any substantial part of her 
needs. 

We doubt whether many cows 
will drink whey without special ef- 
fort to teach them to do so. It 
could be fed in fair amounts by us- 
ing it to soak beet pulp or citrus 
pulp. Molasses would help to make 
it more palatable to the cows. 

So we would say that it is up 
to the feeder to decide whether it 
is worth the effort. It does not 
have nearly the feeding value of 
skim milk, which is much higher 
in protein and minerals 


Variety of proteins best? .. . 


A feed dealer from North Caro- 
lina asks about the value of a 
single protein as compared to a 
variety of proteins for cows. We 
used to hear a great deal about 
the importance of having a variety 
of proteins in the ration so that 
the cows would be sure to get all 
of the different amino acids which 
they need. However, the cows nev- 
er seemed to be very fussy about 
this as long as they got enough 
protein. 

They seemed to differ in this 
respect from the simple stomached 
animals, and now we can under- 
stand why. The bacteria in the 
paunch take much of the feed pro- 
tein apart and put it back togeth- 
er in the form of different proteins 
with different amino acids. And 
they seem to do a pretty good job 
of providing all of the essential 
amino acids to balance out the 
needs of the cows. So, within rea- 
sonable limits, at least, we can say 
that the cows will do all right with 
no more variety of proteins than 
they get from their roughages and 
concentrates as long as they get 
enough protein. 

This same man asks what min- 
erals the cows will need in addi- 
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tion to those which they get from 
their regular feeds. This will all 
depend on what their regular feeds 
re, and the soil on which they are 
erown 

In many cases they will need on- 
ly salt. If their roughage consists 
f non-legumes, grown on soils 
hich are very low in lime, they 

iy need some additional lime. On 
farms where the soil is lqw in 
phosphorus, this mineral is ‘more 
likely to be a problem 

Phosphorus deficiency is much 
more common in dairy cattle than 
deficiency. Any supple- 
nents which are ordinarily used to 
insure against a phosphorus short- 


calcium 


ge will also supply plenty of cal- 
cium 
Iodine, cobalt, iron, and copper 
hortages have been reported in 
me areas. A few isolated cases 


of lack of 
re ported 


magnesium have been 


Only three or four other min- 
erals are definitely known to be 
required by cattle, but no cases 
have ever been reported where the 
ordinary feeds failed to supply 
enough 

Your county agent or the dairy 
cattle specialists at your college 
of agriculture can tell you whether 
you are in a problem area for any 
of the minerals. We can find no 
support for claims of widespread 
border-line’ deficiencies of miner- 
als in our dairy herds, which are 
blamed for all sorts of breeding 
troubles and other ailments. 


Make the herd bigger? 


With lower milk prices, 
dairymen would like to 


many 
milk a 


bigger herd to keep up the in- 
come But more cows would 
often mean adding to the barn, 


and building costs are out of sight. 
Then it would take more work, 
which would mean hiring help, so 
t just does not seem practical to 
increase the herd 


There is a way that any herd 


can be made bigger without add- 
ing to the barn or hiring more 
help. We do not have to milk 
more cows to make the herd and 
the income bigger. It can be done 
with the same number of cows. 
Here are some ways to do it 

1. Milk healthy cows. Cull out 
the unsound rapidly as 
sound healthy heifers are ready to 
replace them Then keep them 
healthy and sound by a _ good 
health program. 

2. Breed and select for inherited 
ability for higher production. 
Through artificial breeding organ- 
izations, good sires are within the 
means of most dairymen, regard- 
less of the size or breed of the 
herd. 

3. Give the animals good hous- 
ing and care 

4. Do a better job of 
There are not very many herds 
that would not produce more 
milk with a little more care in 
feeding. It is much more profit- 
able to increase production. 10 per 
cent by better feeding than to in- 
crease the number of cows by 10 
per cent 

When we add more cows, it re- 
quires more barn space, more la- 
bor, and more feed going into the 
overhead of maintaining the bodies 
of the cows. By better feeding, we 
can get the extra milk to keep up 
the income without more barn 
more help 


ones as 


feeding 


space oI 

In most cases, all that is needed 
is to give the cows more of the 
same feed that is now being used. 
It never pays to add/more cows 
until we have made the herd as 
big as we can by good breeding, 
feeding, and management. 


The discovery of Vitamin A in 
1913 by Dr. E. V. McCollum in 
Wisconsin paved the way for nu- 
trition research that has estab- 
lished milk and dairy foods as 
unique in the human diet, accord- 
ing to the National Dairy Council. 
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“Oh Paw, ya didn’t fergit our anniversary, didja. Them big, new B. F. Goodrich 


Power-Grip tires is purtier than the washtub ya got me last year!” 


You'll work more land in less time with 


powerful, new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip 
re n ur tractor, The big Pee 
wider, and time after time you'll 
find that in the same size this B. F. Goodrich 


us more cleats than other leading makes 

es. Power-Grip cleats are higher to 
penetrate deeper. You get full traction in 
verse or forward, maximum pulling power 
even in rough going. And Power-Grip cleats 


are reinforced at the base to stand rigid 
on hard surfaces. The tread wears longer, 
gives you more service for your tire dollars, 
Get all the power out of your tractor that was 
built into it. Mount it on B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip tires. See them today at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's (the address is listed 
under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your 

hone book) or write The B. FP. Goodrich Co., 
Tire & Equipment Division, Akron 18, Obie, 


An advertisement of B. PF. Goodrich—FPirst in Rubber 





ATZ 


BARN CLEANER 
MANURE SPREADER 











ORIGINAL 
PATZ LINK 


® Above link used as the Patz Barn Cleaner chain and Patz Ma- 
nure Spreader apron chain. 





® Originator of the pitiless barn cleaner time tested and tried on 
thousands of barns in the dairy states and Canada. 


® Barn installations can be made in all types and shaped barns. 
Conventional 2 gutter—4 gutter—t and T shaped. 


® P.T.0. driven Manure Spreader with 140 bu. capacity. 


All movable shafts mounted in either flange or pillow block ball 
bearings. 

® Beater bar and wide spread unit detachable so box can be 
used for other purposes. 


® Patz Silo Unloader made to operate in corn or 
grass silage under all climatic conditions. 


© Patz Blower Clamps made to fit all sizes of 
Just a flick of the wrist and 
No more fumbling with 


standard pipes. 
they are on or off. 
bolts and nuts. 





® Farmers—Dealers—we invite you to write us for information 
and literature on all Patz equipment. 


PATZ COMPANY 


POUND WISCONSIN 
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NOW-—all year ’round— 
fresh, sweet silage 
Cows are crazy about 


This year—all year ‘round—you 
can be sure of having fresh, sweet- 
smelling grass silage that your cows 
will love. And you can get it with 
never a worry about spoiling. 
Instead, your silage will have a 
green color. It will be packed with 
valuable nutrients —especially 
carotene, which gives rich, yellow 
milk with plenty of vitamin A. 
You can get grass silage like this 
by using the remarkable new mate- 
rial which you have been reading 
about in current newspapers and 
magazines 

MEDO-GREEN is its name. (Chem- 
ists call it sodium meta-bisulfite. ) 
High-purity MEDO-GREEN is 
made by Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, which also makes DDT, 
2.4-D and other farm chemicals 
you've come to rely on, 

Easy te Apply ... MEDO-GREEN 
is a clean, free-flowing powder. 
There's no sticky, gooey fi uid to 
slow you down. No complicated 
valves and hoses to bother you. No 
special labor or extra man required, 


Instead, you add aparkling white 
MEDO-GREEN to your grass 
silage quickly and without fuss. All 
that's needed is equipment you 
probably have. The fertilizer 
attachment from the corn planter, 
for example, can do the job per- 
fectly. You just add the ME 0- 
GREEN and it does the reat, 
giving a conditioning effect similar 
to sulfur dioxide. Commercial ap- 
plicators are also on the market. 
Low Cost — You need only 8 Ibs. 
of Monsanto's MEDO-GREEN 
per ton of crop. And since you 
don't use as much, you save time, 
money and work. Have your sup- 


plier figure the cost for your crop. 


Cows Go For it... Cows are crazy 
about silage treated with Mon- 
santo’s MEDO-GREEN, too. How 
do we know? From actual feeding 
tests on two-year-old heifers. These 
tests show a preference of more 
than three to one in terms of actual 
eating for sodium meta-bisulfite 
treated silage over untreated silage. 


High Nutrient Vaiue...So cows like 
MEDO-GREEN. Is it good for 
them? The results of carefully con- 
ducted digestion tests showed that 
in every case sodium meta-bisulfite 
treated silage was significantly 
superior to nontreated silages with 


respect to digestible dry matter 
and total digestible nutrients. 
Silo Tests . . . Other tests were also 
conducted in wooden, concrete, and 
steel silos under the supervision of a 
leading agriculture station. In all 
tests, farmers whose silos were used 
reported greater economy, easy 
application, less nutrient losses. 
Get MEDO-GREEN now at your 
favorite feed supplier. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 
Inorganic Chemicals Division, 710 
N. 12th Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Ask your dealer for MEDO- 
GREEN, Monsanto's Sodium Meta- 
Bisulfite, Silage Grade. 

MEDO-GREEN, Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 















O-GREEN 


META-BISULFITE 
Silage Grade 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS = PLAST 





WHICH SERVES MANKIND 














HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


They do, too, have 
cows in Florida 


(Continued from poge 285) 


Many Miami dairies have no pas- 
ture, feed practically no roughage, 
buy and sell cows constantly. Natur- 
ally, only a favorable market situa- 
tion could support such an economy, 


but the Miami market is strong. 
Efficient distribution methods make 
possible the delivery of a _ clean, 


fresh milk at 26 cents per quart 
delivered or in the stores, while 
paying producers probably the na- 
tion’s highest prices. 

Farther inland and north of Mi- 
ami one finds another kind of Flor- 
ida dairying. Beneath Lake Okee- 
chobee is a new agricultural area. 
Twenty-five years ago this land was 
mostly “saw grass and alligators” 
like the Everglades. Today, after 
drainage and dike-building opera- 
tions, it provides enormous tracts, 
which will grow many commercially- 
valuable crops under the carefully- 
controlled water conditions the dikes 
make possible. 

For a nominal sum per acre, the 
water authorities guarantee to main- 
tain the table level at a certain 
depth. Each farmer may then pump 
from his canals to either flood or 
drain his own land according to his 
needs. 

Typical of the new dairymen in 


this new dairy region is William 
Bixby, a young and enthusiastic 
newcomer both to dairying and to 
Florida. Starting with 640 acres, 
half unimproved pasture and half 
saw grass, etc. Mr. Bixby has 
cleared brush, planted pine trees, 


dug canals, killed weeds, and seeded 


tropical grasses and legumes. He 
has built a milking room, two 
houses, a machine shed, shop and 


calf shed, strung miles of fence and 
put together a producing dairy herd 
in three years’ time 

He sells his milk wholesale and 
milks 75 cows. He also maintains a 
herd of 60 beef heifers 

There is a key to raising roughage 
in the Lake Okeechobee region. As 
yet, young Bixby and his neighbors 
haven't found it, although they've 
come close. Their white Dutch clover 
stands are substantial in season, and 
their grasses are first-class. Never- 
theless, their season is long and pro- 
ductive; drought is unknown; their 
land and tax costs are only a frac- 
tion of the Miami region. Feeds 
other than roughage are available 
in quantity at reasonable prices. It 
is a good place to make milk. When 
the roughage key is found, it will 
be ideal 

Perhaps the key will be Hubam 
clover, or Crotalaria, or Alyce clover. 
Para, St. Augustine, Bahia, Carib, 
and Pangola grasses all do well in 
turn and perhaps a combination of 
these will be the answer. 

In this area there seems to be 
a dormant season for grasses, re- 
gardiess of temperature or water 
conditions. But during the wet sea- 
son, grasses grow splendidly and per- 
haps silage can be made to last 
over the dormant months. Hay, even 
with dehydrating equipment, is not 
a practical possibility 

Citrus pulp, however, is available 
as low as $30 per ton. Molasses 
from the nearby sugar mill is a 
wonderful buy (Mill run—$19.06 per 
ton. Urea fortified molasses, 16 per 
cent protein guaranteed—$28.06 per 
ton) but Mr. Bixby mentions a 
point overlooked by many; everyone 
says molasses is a bargain but no 
one offers any ideas as how to feed 
it. (In big quantities, handling mo- 
lasses can be a very sticky opera- 
tion. He has a tank on wheels and 
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feeds from a trough, but says he 
feels this can be improved.) 

Two to three men milk the 75 
head and could handle more. A bulk 
tank receives milk from glass pipes 
and is picked up by tanker and 
taken to Miami every other day. 

Handling calves is something they 
have learned. Calves are best raised 
on clean ground, with plenty of air 
and no drafts, clean utensils, and 
medication. 

Of note is the small amount of 
machinery needed for Florida dairy- 
ing. All young Bixby uses (in ad- 
dition to the parlor milking equip- 
ment) is a tractor, disc, drill, ro- 
tary mower, and truck. Eventually, 
a field chopper may be added. 

There is yet another system of 
dairying in Florida, in some ways 
stranger than either the Miami or 
Clewiston operations. A dairy re- 
gion is shaping up around Orlando 
in the “muck” area beneath Lake 
Apopka. Here, like Clewiston, a wa- 
ter commission has been formed 
and land drained by canals. Locks 
control the table level and as a re- 
sult, again we find a region with 
almost no water problems. 

Of course, ideal water conditions 
bring truck farms in their wake, 
but at Orlando, a strange coinci- 
dence provides not only perfect wa- 
ter but on many acres, a “muck” 
soil which is almost unbelievable. 
Ten to twenty feet thick, this jet- 
black, fine-grained muck is almost 
100 per cent organic in composition. 
It is a true peat and it will burn 
when dried. 

In this material, vegetables of all 
kinds grow in tremendous abundance 
all year round. It is perhaps one 
of the most productive 12-months- 
per-year farming regions in the 
world, providing laboratory condi- 
tions in great flat fields of 80 acres 
and up 

On such valuable land, no one 
ever dreamed of raising dairy cat- 
tle, no one that is except A. J. 
Rusterholz, Jr., a successful Ver- 
mont dairyman and cheese manu- 
facturer who came to Orlando only 
three years ago 

Mr. Rusterholz saw the muck land 
and saw the possibilities for dairy- 
ing if only roughages could be pro- 
duced in quantity. Knowing what 
Holsteins could do with roughage, 
and doing some figuring in advance 
based on the milk market of the 
area, Mr. Rusterholz concluded that 
if good roughage could be grown on 
the muck, dairying could compete 
dollar-for-dollar with truck crops. 

It hadn't been tried before, and 
neighbors warned against the gam- 
ble. Pasturing cattle on the muck 
was supposed to have been impossi- 
ble. It would make the cows sick. 
They would get foot rot. They would 
bloat 

Mr. Rusterholz didn’t ignore these 
warnings, for generally such local 
ideas have reasoning behind them 
which outsiders may not understand. 
But he did go so far as to invest in 
some of the muck land and, after 
raising a fine crop of white Dutch 
clover, he put beef cows on the land 
to graze. 

They did not get sick; nor did 
they get foot rot; nor did they bloat. 
They got fatter and fatter and have 
since turned out three calf crops for 
him. As a result of this, experiment, 
he expanded his holdings to 450 
acres, mostly muck but with just 
enough sandy soil to allow a place 
to build his dairy 

First, he experimented until he 
discovered that tropic oats will grow 
so fast and so thick it can be cut 
for green feed in 60 days after seed- 
ing. It will provide six to eight tons 
of green feed per acre, two cuttings 
per year, ywmaining green from the 
time it's planted in October clear 


through combining what's left in 
June. 

He combined Alta Fescue with 
white Dutch clover and built pas- 
tures and meadows. He fertilized and 
inoculated. The result was a 12- 
months-per-year growth so thick one 
could almost walk on top of it. The 
white Dutch clover turned out so 
verdant, deep, and lush only a 
trained agronomist would have rec- 
ognized the crop. 

Yet it was neither coarse nor un- 
palatable. It not only fed to fatness 
Rusterholz’s own beef herd and the 
beginnings of his dairy herd; neigh- 
boring farmers ran out of roughage 
and brought in their animals as 
well. He pastured a total of 450 
head on 240 acres of his mixture for 
365 days. 

For 180 days this one seeding fed 
a maximum of 3 head and a mini- 
mum of 2 head per acre. And no 
animals just “kept alive.” Every an- 
imal gained, dairy cows as much as 
200 pounds per cow and beef cattle 
as much as 250 pounds in 120 days. 

This land will also raise alfalfa, 
not ordinary alfalfa but the greenest, 
finest, most beautiful alfalfa ever 
grown. However, unlike the clover 
mixture, alfalfa won't grow all year 
down there and Mr. Rusterholz can't 
figure why. Two cuttings per season 
seem to be about maximum. 


If the secret to all-year alfalfa is | 


found, this will settle forever the 
question of whether cow-feed will 
compete dollar-wise with radishes, 
celery, and spinach. 

Rusterholz is milking 100 cows 
right now. He expects someday to 
have 500. The land will feed them. 
Clipping and feeding green oats and 
pasturing his 12-month clover, adding 
dehydrated alfalfa whenever he feels 
it’s needed, he can handle 500 gpows 
easily, He feeds only one pound 
grain to six pounds milk, with sav- 
ings in feed costs the average grain- 
conscious Florida dairymen could 
hardly find credible. 

He uses a milking parlor and bulk 
tank and turns out a fine quality 
milk product. 

As to breeding, Mr. Rusterholz is 
as anxious as anyone could be to 
develop an even finer herd, especial- 
ly now that he has the home-grown 
feed to take advantage of good in- 
heritance. He has a fine young Hol- 
stein bull, and a number of sound 
registered cows of high test for Hol- 
steins. 

As far as labor goes, Rusterholz’s 
operations are like the others in the 
area. He figures one man to milk 
50 cows and operates an 8-unit par- 
lor with two labor shifts 

For many years, dairying has been 
moving Southward. First the big 
shift came as tobacco and cotton 
lands wore out and were replaced 
with grass to raise beef and later 
dairy cows. Higher incomes in the 
South resulting from more indus- 
tries and bigger payrolls meant more 
milk demand, and markets in the 
South are generally good today even 
as they have fallen elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, Florida beef sprang in- 
to prominence, and citrus pulp and 
cafeteria style feeding of trace ele- 
ments played their roles, Now, per- 
haps we're seeing the last chapter, 
the coming of a_ highly-developed 
dairy cow economy in the land of 
the palm tree. A new day is coming 
and the Boyds, Bixbys, and Ruster- 
holzes are perhaps typical of what 
will be 

In years to come it is a safe bet 
that Florida, land of 12-month pas- 
tures. lush legume forage,.low feed 
costs, efficient milk-handling, strong 
markets, and a happy home for cows 
and dairymen, will take her place 
among the leading dairy regions of 
the nation, THE END 





FOX HAS ALL 3 
QUICK - CHANGE 
HARVESTING UNITS 





FOX FORAGE MASTER 
Cuts ao full 6-ft. swath, 
mows, chops, loods as 
much grass silage in 5 
rounds os you previously 
did in 6. 


FOX PICK UP 
HARVESTER 
Will easily pick up, chop 
and load 2 tons of hay in 
12 minutes. Practically 
impossible to overioad. 





FOX CORN HARVESTER 
Gets all the corn—even 
in muddy fields—choice of 
14 different lengths of 
cut—from %” to 5". 


FREE TO YOU 


This profusely illustrated, 
inf ati P | book- 
let tells you many “NEW 
WAYS TO MAKE MORE 
PROFIT FROM FORAGE.” 
it's filled with practical 
experiences of men who 
have found ways to make 
the meat-making, milk- 
producing nutrients nature 
puts in gross, corn and 
sorghum crops poy them 
more profits. The coupon 
below will bring your 
FREE copy. Send for it 
today 
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One of the first things to de when you're buying 
a forage harvester is to check and measure the 
throat opening. Whether you're harvesting grass, 
corn or sorghum crops the throat opening is a 
critical point. It can easily be the “bottle-neck" 
that can slow down your entire operation. 


The Fox throat opening measures 116 square 
inches.It's plenty big enough to handle a heavy 
— at normal tractor speeds without crowding 
or forcing — without the friction that might mean 
loss of power. 


The Fox throat opening is designed for HEAVY 
loads. Its —— slatted feed apron and large 
serrated paddle rolls are designed to give you 
fast feeding and great volume without overload. 
ing, crowding or forcing the machine, Heavy 
windrows are normal diet for the Fox. 


You can't hurt the FOX FORAGE HARVESTER by 
overloading.In fact, you seldom can overload it— 
no matter how heavy the crop. But—if you 
should with an exceptionally heavy crop—the 
finger-tip control lever reverses the aang 
mechanism in a split second—and you've wastec 
no time and lost little power. 


We want you to compare the throat opening and 
feeding mechanism on the Fox with other forage 
harvesters. For this is a mighty important con- 
sideration in the purchase of a forage harvester 
—in terms of time saved and volume harvested 
when you're racing with the weather. 


\ heck these features on the Fox, too, before 
ou buy any forage harvester, The Safe, Sharp- 
ing Cutting Unit... Full 6-foot Mower Bar that 

cuts a 72-inch swath... Auger Feeder that pulls 
windrows into the machine. . . Single Drive 
Mechanism for all harvesting units. . . Quick- 
Change Features. Rugged Custom-Built Construction. 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 


The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting 
4235 WN. Rankin S. 
APPLETON , WISCONSIN 


FREE INFORMATION COUPO 








FORK RIVER TRACTOR CO., 4235 NM. Rankin, Appleton, Wisconsin 


I'd tke to get more profits from my forage crops. Send me without 
charge @ copy of “MEW WAYS TO MAKE MORE PROFIT FROM 
FORAGE.” Also vend me your new 1955 fox forage Hervester 
Cateiog. 


kT: . Wate. 
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OwWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK* Give You BOTH... 
LIGHT AND INSULATION 


your Owens-Illinois Glass Block dealer. 
He'll show you how you can flood your 
buildings with daylight and at the same 
time insulate and protect them. 


Daylight, with insulation, with protec- 
tion that's what Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block can bring to your buildings. 

They are easy to lay using standard tools 


sume time and use the same For a free set of specifications on glass 


block in farm buildings see your dealer 
or write Kimble Glass Company, siibsid- 
iary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Co in at the 
mortar materials as concrete block and 
brick. You can install them yourself —it's 
thut easy. Glass block are packed in con- 
eniently handled cartons e 
Owens-Iilinois Class Block are tough . Milk houses with 

und hard to break never need putty- glass block panels 
ing or painting insulate like an 8” i are easier to clean, 
brick wall. There is no frosting and con- " High humidity 
densation in winter. At all hours of the can't harm them. 
day buildings are brighter, require less . 
electricity. So before you complete plans 


for new buildings or for alterations, see *Pormerly known as INSULUX 


Owens-ILuino1s 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OnIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS CLASS BLOCK 


AN () PRODUCT 
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Sinclair Stock Spray 
is Tops! 


It's safe — no DDT but plenty 

of Pyrenone® to kill and repel 
house flies, horn flies, 

stable flies and mosquitoes. 

Killing power rates better 

than minimum Grade AA Standards. 
Phone or write for prompt delivery. 





Exploded theory... 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Milk is Milk 
whether cows are fed from 
fertile soil or poor soil 


ing about 10 to 15 years 

ago? We were told that 
better soils produced not only more 
but higher quality crops. Further, 
these high-quality crops, when fed, 
brought us healthier cattle. And 
more important, the quality of ani- 
mal products was probably im- 
proved, too! 

The stories we heard were all so 
logical. Could it really be true 
that some milk was better because 
of the land from which the cows 
were fed? Conversely, was some 
milk inferior? Now there was a 
disturbing thought. 

Weighing the seriousness of the 
conclusions being drawn, the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, with funds 
provided by the American Dairy 
Association, helped finance a major 
long-time research project at Mich- 
igan State College. There, scien- 
tists from the dairy, farm crops, 
soil science, agricultural chemistry, 
and foods and nutrition depart- 
ments developed an exhaustive ex- 
periment 10 years ago. It has con- 
tinued to this day and will be com- 
pleted formally in June. 

At a recent celebration of Mich- 
igan State’s certennial, however, 
the conclusions were announced. 
Commemorating the founding of 
the nation’s oldest Land Grant 
College, researchers stated in ef- 
fect: 

Milk is milk, whether cows are 
fed from fertile soil or poor soil. 

How did they reach this conclu- 
sion? 

A 210-acre, badly depleted farm 
was obtained near the College's 
Kellogg farm in Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty, Michigan. No crops had been 
grown on the land for 25 years and 
the soil was so poor only low- 
quality plant life would grow. 

Eighteen 10-acre fields were laid 
out on the farm. A good fertility 
program was outlined for those 
plots designed to get fertilizer. 
Fertilizer application was not 
heavy, however. A total of 5,000 
pounds of 0-12-12 per acre was ap- 
plied along with some nitrogen 
top-dressing. That is an average 
of 500 pounds an acre each year. 
On the unfertilized area, no min- 
eral fertilizer was added but ni- 
trogen in the form of ammonium 
nitrate and urea was used in or- 
der to get crops large enough to 
harvest with farm machinery. 

Two herds of cattle, composed 
of pairs of half sisters, were pro- 
vided, one sister’to each herd. All 
heifer calves were saved and left 
in the herds. More than 100 calv- 
ings resulted and three genera- 
tions of calves produced milk used 
in the tests. 

Since no alfalfa or clover could 
be grown on the acid, depleted soil, 
brome and timothy hay was grown 
on both the unfertilized and fer- 
tilized land for a fair comparison. 
Grains grown included winter 
wheat, oats, soybeans, and corn. 

Regular chemical analyses of the 
crops, as they were fed, and cf the 
milk and blood of the cattle were 
made. Records of feed eaten, milk 
produced, breeding and reproduc- 
tion, and rate of gain were kept 


Rove: oe the vocal theoriz- 


on both herds. Samples of milk 
were taken regularly and fed to 
colonies of rats to determine the 
actual feeding value of milk. 


Findings—about milk .. . 


(1) The consuming public can 
be assured that milk produced by 
cows that subsist on feeds pro- 
duced on fertilized or depleted 
land is equal in nutritive value. If 
a cow’s ration is low in protein or 
minerals, milk production will be 
decreased, but composition of milk 
will remain the same. 

(2) Milk produced by both 
groups contained as much or more 
fat, protein, and mineral constitu- 
ents as are commonly found in 
market milk. 

(3) The amount and kind of 
amino acids in the milk proteins 
were similar, regardless of wheth- 
er the feeds were grown on ferti- 
lized or unfertilized soil. 

(4) Vitamin content of the milk 
produced showed no differences at- 
tributable to the feeds. Low levels 
of carotene and Vitamin A were 
evident. However, this was due to 
the fact that none of the cows had 
access to pasture. The values were 
similar for both herds. 


And—about crops .. . 


(1) Badly depleted soil produces 
feeds that are just as nutritious as 
the same kind of feeds grown on 
fertilized soil. The assumption that 
commercial fertilizers either in- 
crease or decrease the nutritive 
properties of crops was not sub- 
stantiated. 

(2) There is little difference in 
the chemical composition of cereal 
grains that can be attributed to 
fertilization when these grains 
have grown to maturity. 

(3) The compesition of forage 
crops that were harvested for hay 
was found to vary with the type of 
plant species and stage of maturity 
in response to fertilization. 

(4) Seasonal differences ap- 
peared to have far more influence 
on the composition of crops than 
fertilizer treatment. 

The study also explored the ef- 
fects of the feed on health, growth, 
breeding efficiency, feed intake, 
and milk yields of the cows. 

Reproduction of animals was not 
affected by soil fertility according 
to research results. Birth weights 
of the two breeds of cattle used 
for the test groups were not sig- 
nificantly different, except for bull 
calves of one of the breeds which 
averaged 11 pounds heavier in the 
“unfertilized group.” 

Breeding efficiency was not sig- 
nificantly different in either group. 

No important difference was 
found in growth of heifers. 

A significant difference in milk 
production in the case of cows of 
one of the breeds which favored 
the group on unfertilized feeds indi- 
cated greater appetite for, and in- 
take of, unfertilized feeds rather 
than the ability of the feeds to 
support milk production. No im- 
portant difference in production of 
the cows of the other breeds was 
observed. 
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New, improved 
tube—One 
twist breaks seal. 
- Nothing to screw 
on, no spilling, 
no waste. New 
sterile-capped 
tip is slimmer, 
easier to insert. 








— 
There are three good reasons why new liquid Terramycin 
clears up most cases of mastitis in just 24 to 48 hours. 
Ist: It has the right kind of antibiotic—Terramycin, 
the broad-spectrum antibiotic, plus Polymyxin B S 
2nd: It has enough antibiotic—in a bigger tube. 
3rd: It’s in free-flowing liquid form for better dispersion 
—gets the antibiotic where it can do the job. See below. 


WHICH WILL CURE MASTITIS FIRST? 





Ordinary Remedy—Thick New Liquid Terramycin— 
ointments containing petro- Se in — “, water, is 
leum jelly or mineral oil don’t a spread to all oS of 
dissolve, float on top of milk der. After it 

or water—collects in a lump fob, it milks out completely, 
when injected into the udder. ves no greasy deposits. 
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| . ‘ = & : i ‘ At Your Animal Health Headquarters im 
| iz lerramycin 
| e spuctoc matmentof ummruinn ANIMAL FORMULA 

prompt, accurate diagnosis. 


Satine toe MASTITIS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N_Y. World's Largest Producer of Antibiotics 
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with these Qrmok Bm machines 
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«e+ DO WITH LESS HELP 
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ay GRAIN BOX. 120 ny = 
wheat or” Mounts 

bed amen or diwectly on Seeds. 

Only $169.50. 


“I mailed the coupon and 
it payed off for me.” 


Smoker tterature shows why you 
* more fer your money with 
ar machines. lt will pey you 

to check the covpen tedey. 


SMOKER FARM ELEVATORS, INC. 


INTERCOURSE, PA. 
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New 
TWIN PAC 


dispenser carton 





Micro FILTERS 
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The new TWIN PAC carton 
has two openings! Lift either 
tab, and there at your fin- 
gertips is the key to bigger 
milk checks . Guardian 
Micro Filters dispensed a 
new doubly easy way! 





Pull out the filters — one at 
a time — so handy! TWIN 
PAC leaves other half of 100 
filters fresh-sealed while 
first half is used. Triple-layer 
Micro Filters have more wet 
strength ... filter finer... 
faster! 


UNION WADDING CO. 14115. mMichigon Ave 














HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ows have tumors, too 


Few humans appreciate that domestic animals have 
tumors, too. Cows apparently are more frequent 
victims than any other large domesticated animal. 


by James R. Wadsworth, D.V.M. 


man and animals alike have 

been victims of tumors. To- 
day, multiplied thousands of peo- 
ple seem to be cancer-minded 

Few of us, however, are aware 
of the great variety of tumors 
which can affect domestic animals, 
particularly dogs. Indeed, no ani- 
mal—domestic, captive, or wild— 
is immune to tumors. Yes, cows 
have tumors, too! They are prob- 
ably the victims of tumors more 
frequently than any other large 
domestic animal. 

The word “tumor” means swell- 
ing, but not all swellings are tu- 
mors. A neoplasm, or tumor, is an 
independent new growth of tissue. 
Tc starts and grows spontaneously, 
does not serve any useful purpose 
to the body, and reaches no defi- 
nite termination for its growth 

A tumor is lawless in nature and 
develops at the expense of normal 
body tissue. It has no function. 
Tumors are either benign (harm- 
less) or malignant (deadly). 

Harmless growths are usually 
not fatal unless they produce ex- 
cessive pressure or stoppage to a 
vital organ or part. On the other 
hand, malignant (or deadly) tu- 
mors continue to grow and always 
kill in time, regardless of their 
location in the body. 

The growth of all tumors re- 
sults from the multiplication of 
their own cells. We do not know 
why certain body cells suddenly 
assume an independent existence 
and thereafter produce tumors. It 
is one of the most baffling condi- 
tions 

Tumors vary in size from tiny 
nodules to huge growths of unbe- 
lievable dimensions. They may be 
round in shape with irregular sur- 
faces. Many have a short neck 
(peduncle) by which they are at- 
tached to the body. 

The color of a tumor depends 
upon its blood supply as well as 
the presence or absence of pig- 


Sim the dawn of civilization 


The author ts assistant animal pathol- 
ogist, University of Vermont. 
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ment in its cells. In addition, tu- 
mors may be soft in consistency 
or firm with capsules surrounding 
them. 

Contrary to popular opinion, we 
do know something about the 
many possible causes of tumors. 
Certain conditions are necessary 
for the formation of these en- 
largements, such as cell division, 
tissue formation and growth. Vari- 
ous outside forces are known to 
incite the growth of tumors. Me- 
chanical, chemical, thermal, radio- 
active, and infective agents play 


important roles in the origin of 
tumors 

Most tumors in cows occur in 
older animals. Most frequently 
such animals are sold as “can- 
ners.” Statistics show that the 
cow’s liver and rumen are most 
frequently affected with tumors. 


Commonly, the ovaries, lungs, in- 


testine, and udder are likewise 
involved. 
Some time ago, Dr. Ray H. 


Bradbury of Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington, reported an unusual tumor 
from an 8-year-old Holstein cow. 
The animal began to show symp- 
toms of nymphomania three 
months after calving. Her milk 
production dropped and she devel- 
oped irregular heat periods. Her 
neck became thicker than normal 
and her voice was deep. She would 


mount any animal available and 
even charged viciously at the 
owner 


Within a period of a few weeks 
ber stomach enlarged, suggestive 
of pregnancy. A huge, firm mass 
could be felt in the flank region. 
At slaughter, a giant right ovary 
was discovered, which weighed 21 


pounds. This ovarian tumor was 
not malignant. Nevertheless, it is 
unlikely that this animal would 


have lived very long 

I have in my collection a mon- 
strosity tumor from a_ Holstein 
cow. It is called a teratoma. The 
cow gave birth to a large, round 
mass about the size of a grape- 
fruit. It was completely covered 
with black and white hair. 


’ 
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CANCER OF THE EYE. Tumor involves cornea of the eye as well 


as eyelid. 


Photo courtesy of Dr. C, C. Morrill, Univerity of Llinois. 
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When sliced in half, this mass 
revealed a conglomeration of body 
tissues and organs. Here was a 
piece of bone, a portion of liver 
or lung, and some kidney tissue 
nearby. A normal calf had never 
formed. Instead, all of the growth 
processes had become hopelessly 


abnormal and a ball of tissues and 
organs had been expelled 
relatively common in 


Cancer is 


animals and cancer of the eye is 
by no means rare in beef cattle, 
especially Herefords. Friction re- 
sults as the tumor and the eyelid 
constantly move. Perhaps tumor 
cells become dislodged and the 
‘rowth spreads to other parts of 
the eye. Thus, the entire struc- 
ture of the eye may become in- 








How do YOU use 
Sisalkraft Paper? 


There's a use for tough, waterproof 
Sisalkraft Paper on your farm to 
provide low cost protection. 
Tell us how use it, 
Your entry may wina 
supply of Sisalkraft.* 
Send entry with J 
coupon below. 
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a roll on hand 
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Lining poultry houses, etc. 


Helps You Save 
Time and Money 
Dozens of Ways. 


Under and over new concrete 


At Your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 
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AMERICAN SISALKRAFT corporation 
Dept. HD-3, Attiebore, Mase. 
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My Sisalkruft Use entry attached | | 
Please send more facts on Sisalkraft |_| 
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utterly 
growth 


and the case is 
hopeless. However, if the 
is limited, the tumor can be 
gically removed 

Unless the animal is 
for breeding purposes, 
is recommended when 


volved 
sur 
valuable 


slaughter 
the entire 


eye is tumorous 

Skin warts are commonly seen 
on cattle. They are called papil 
lomas and merely represent pro 
jected growths of the skin with 
a hard surface. These small skin 
tumors may appear almost any- 
where on the body. Often they 


are extremely numerous 


It is well-known that warts in 
cows are caused by a virus for 
which a commercial vaccine has 


been prepared... Usually the warts 
shrink and drop off within one or 


two months after an injection of 
wart vaccine 
We are all aware of the moles 


marks so commonly 
skin of many 
contain a brown 
and, as tumors 
Such _ tu- 


cattle 


or beauty 
seen on the 
These growths 
Pigment, melanin, 
are called melanomas 
mors are indeed rare in 

However, over 30 years ago Dr 
W. L. Boyd of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, described a large, malignant 
melanoma in a 4-year-old cow. It 
was first noticed when the anima! 
was still a calf. The growth slow 
ly became larger as years passed 
This tumor was surgically re 
moved and the cow later had three 
successful pregnancies 


people 


Yes, cows have tumors, too! We 
have not mentioned the scores of 
tumors which affect bulls Even 
calves are occasionally victims 
The study of tumors is an intri- 
guing phase of veterinary medi- 
cine. We have seen tumors in ev 
ery species of domestic animal, in 
captive zoo animals, and even in 
snakes 

Perhaps our study of animal tu- 
mors will benefit human cancer 
research. Let us hope that we 
shall be able to make some small 


contribution to this realm of medi- 
cine. 


Need tasty treatment 


Common household detergents 
may be the key to bloat control 


but first they'll have to be made 
to taste better 

That's the conclusion of R. FE 
Nichols, veterinary scientist at the 
University of Wisconsin, after a 
survey of some 40 farmers over 


the state who tried detergent com 
pounds on about 1,400 cows last 
year 

The compounds called alky! aryl 
sulfonates (the basic material in 
many household detergents) seemed 
to control bloat in most cases. But 
many farmers reported difficulty 
in getting the cows to eat the ma- 
terial 

The compound was either sprin 
kled on top of the cow's daily feed 


or mixed in salt blocks. When 
placed in salt blocks, many cows 
didn’t eat enough salt to get 


enough of the compound 

Nichols thinks the problem right 
now is making it easier to get 
cows to eat the powder. He is go- 
ing to try mixing it with molasses, 


saccharine, and licorice to mask 
the bitter taste. 

In the field tests, 9 of the 40 
farmers were enthusiastic about 


the good results. A larger group, 
15 farmers, gave qualified approval 
—holding back mostly because of 
difficulty in getting cows to eat the 





material. Only 3 or 4 farmers 
seemed displeased, and their com- 
plaints were based on the cow’s 


| dislike of the detergent compounds 
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DAIRY FEEDS containing UREA 
help cows turn out bigger milk profits 
from all the grain and roughage they eat 


You unlock extra feed values with UREA because it speeds up 
the rumen activity that tears apart fiber and cellulose in your cattle 
feeds and forage. UREA in the feed provides the quick nitrogen 
source of protein that builds up rumen bacteria population so they 
can break down feeds more completely. More fiber turns into valu- 
able feed. More nutrients from inside fibrous cell walls are released 
to nourish your animals. You get greater milk-producing power from 


any ration you feed, 


See your feed dealer now for supplements or concentrates con- 
taining PRO-CADIAN* UREA FEED MIXTURE. Feed manufac- 
turers everywhere are now using PRO-CADIAN UREA in a wide 
variety of dairy and other cattle feeds. You can get complete mixed 
feeds, or high-protein concentrates for mixing with home-grown grain. 


Read the Feed Tags 
before you buy... 


Make sure that you get 
top feed values that 
PRO-CADIAN UREA provides. 
PRO-CADIAN Urea 


One, Feed Mixture is made 
NITRUDEN by the makers of 


ey ARCADIAN® Brand 
2 








Fertilizers. 

NITROGEN DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

P.O. Box 98 Ironton, Ohio 

P.O. Box 166 Omehe 7, Neb. 

6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, Ind. 





PRO-CADIAN 


* Trade mart 





Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an 
effective agricultural chemical! for more than sixty years. In sprays 
(where Bordeaux mixtures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you 
prefer them) and in fertilizers (for additional enrichment of the 
soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has proved itself worthy and 
dependable, Try these Triangle Brand forms of Copper Sulphate:— 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of 


Bordeaux sprays. 


SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all 
containing 25.2% metallic copper. 
BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 


53% metallic copper. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems 


Centre! POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate. Write 
today for information on how it con help you maintain healthy water conditions. 





FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 


BY UNION 


unbreakable where 
other forks break 


The Union Fork & Hoe Co 
Columbus 15, Obie 





THE BEST HERDS ARE MILKED WITH 


CHORE-BOY 


LOW-VACUUM 


AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS 
@ PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 
@ MILKING PARLORS @ RELEASERS 


FARMER-FEEDER CO 


CAMBRIDGE 





Only MASTER-BILT 


offers LEKTRO-TEKTOR 
* protection against 

WATER TANK 

CORROSION 


This exclusive feoture will give 
you years more of fast, economical milk 


cooling from the Master-Bilt Front Open Milk Cooler. Special 
megnesivm ber ebsorbs corrosion, protecting 


PLUS THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING MASTER-BAT FEATURES: 


EXTRA! adaptable fer piping mitt direct te cons 
FAST cooling 


Secled condeniing wit 
Bary looding only | linch 
Avatioble in 4-6.6-12 con units 





ton type 
Bilt Dealer or write fer Itereture and prices. 


MASTER-BILT REFRIGERATION MFG. CO. 
930 PALM STREET e@ 


with special grevity (no splash) eprey 
Water spray operates ovtematically when needed 


Hebe toe (without lLekive Tekter) See Your Mester. 


FRONT OPEN 
MILK COOLER 


weter tonk, 
YEARS TO THE LIFE 


OF THE UNIT... 
Gives you more 
for your 

Milk Cooling 
Dollar! 








ST. LOUIS 7, M0. 
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A 4-16-16 STARTER fertilizer was applied to the healthy corn on 


the left 


The short, sickly looking corn on the right received no 


starter but 10-10-10 was plowed under before the crop was planted. 


Fertilized corn 
beats the weeds 


A starter fertilizer high in phosphorus gives your corn seed- 
lings a boost that gets them started well ahead of the weeds. 


by R. 


RANDFATHER, and per- 
(5 haps Father, depended 

largely on the cultivator 
and the hoe as tools for keeping 
the corn field free of weeds. Time 
was not so important because la- 
bor was cheap and men on the 
farm were used to long days. In 
today’s machine age, the man with 
the hoe is too much of a luxury to 
be used in the corn field. Anyway, 
he is no longer needed. 

Grandfather was told to plow in 
the fall or early in the spring, then 
harrow frequently until planting 
time, and by so doing, kill the 
weeds before the corn was planted. 
This sounded logical, but it didn’t 
work. The weeds were still there. 

Chemical weed killers may be 
used to avoid much of the labor of 
weed eradication. The chemicals 
cost money, however, and special 
equipment is needed. Furthermore, 
a variety of weeds may require 
more than one chemical for a com- 
plete job. 

In the modern ways of tillage, 
described by Hoard’s Dairyman in 
the issue of March 25, 1953, plant- 
ing immediately after plowing, 
without subsequent tillage, is the 
first step in the effective control 
of weeds in corn. The adequate 
use of starter fertilizers is the sec- 
ond step. 


Phosphorus stimulates growth ... 


The roots of young corn plants 
develop slowly. In this respect 
corn is no different from most 
young plants. Phosphorus is held 
firmly by soil particles. Because it 
does not move to the roots in the 
soil water as do certain soluble nu- 
trients, young plants are likely to 
starve during the first few weeks. 
This is true even in soil which is 
fairly well supplied with available 
phosphorus. It is especially the 
case when soils are cold because 
then the roots grow slowly. Most 
farmers have noticed the dark blue 
color of the leaves on young corn 


L. Cook 


plants, a sure sign of phosphorus 
starvation. 

Starter fertilizers, high in phos- 
phorus, greatly stimulate the 
growth of young corn plants. They 
grow so rapidly as a result of the 
fertilizer that cultivation may be 
started much sooner and the plants 
will compete with the weeds much 
more effectively. This is especially 
true if the corn is planted as soon 
as the land is plowed. 

Weed seeds, especially grasses, 
germinate slowly. Who has not 
seeded a lawn and watched with 
impatience for the slow appearance 
of the tiny plants? The fertilizer 
cannot help the weeds and grasses 
until after they start to grow. 


Grows faster than weeds .. . 


Corn seeds germinate quickly. 
The plants usually emerge in less 
than a week. The fertilizer goes 
right te work. In one experiment 
on the Michigan State College 
farm, Hillsdale sandy loam soil, 
fertilized plants were 14 inches tall 
when those unfertilized were but 
6 inches. By weight, the relative 
difference was even greater. Quick 
shading of the soil slows up weed 
growth. Even quack grass loses in 
the race with correctly fertilized 
corn, planted on relatively loose 
soil. 

How should starter fertilizer be 
applied? Experiments at Michigan 
State College show that proper 
placement is in a band two inches 
out from the seed and two inches 
below the seed level. The planters 
of the near future will be made so 
that method of placement will be 
possible. 

In the meantime, use the best 
planters available and a fertilizer 
high in phosphorus. If more nitro- 
gen and potash are needed, apply 
them before planting or as a side 
dressing. 

Be sure the planter shoes are 
not badly worn, and drive slowly. 
The split boot applicator does a 
better job of placement at three 
than at five miles an hour. 
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Better plants to process your livestock 


The fields, the fences, the barn and other build- 
ings of your farm or ranch may look just about 
the same today as they did some years ago, 
but we all know that many changes have taken 
place. New equipment, new methods, better 
livestock and better strains of grass and grain 
have brought about tremendous improvements 
in your business. 

It is the same with Armour and Company. 
Big improvements have been made in the 34 
Armour plants which convert your livestock 
into fresh meats, cured meats, smoked meats, 
canned meats, sausage, lard and other impor- 
tant foods. While our plants have not changed 
much on the outside, a revolution has been 
going on inside. We, too, are doing almost 
everything differently —and better—than we 
used to. There have been many important 
improvements in packinghouse machinery and 
methods, and in the ways that we make, pack- 
age and distribute our products. 

Our continuing program for improving our 
facilities at all plants reached a high point in 
1954, with the announcement of a plan for 
modernizing the Chicago plant at a cost of 
about $10,000,000. 


In Chicago, practically every operation con- 
cerning pork and some of our beef operations 
will be relocated and streamlined to give us a 
more efficient plant. As an example, our new 
sausage kitchen alone cost nearly $1,000,000. 
As additional improvements, we have installed 
or will install hundreds of new machines and 
equipment for cutting, curing, handling and 
packaging meat products. The old four-story 
smokehouses are to be replaced with modern 
stainless steel smoking rooms that will turn 
out even finer Armour Star Hams and Bacon 
than we have ever produced before. 
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Refrigeration is a highly important and ex- 
pensive part of meat packing. Everything 
must be kept cold, and different temperatures 
in the various processing steps are necessary 
for successful results. These temperatures 
range all the way from 40 degrees below zero 
in blast freezers to an “air-conditioned” 55 
degrees above zero in some processing rooms. 
Much is being accomplished at the Chicago 
plant to improve our refrigeration facilities, 
including the construction of huge refrigerated 
loading docks so that all products will be kept 
at the correct temperature—all the way from 
the plant to your dealer’s store. 


Where meat is handled, the big rooms must 
be kept scrupulously clean and we are insta) - 
ing acres of new white tile walls and water- 
tight brick floors that can be washed down 
with steam-hot water. 


From the pictures included in this Report 
to Agriculture you will get an idea of the 
progress being made. Similar improvements 
have been made or are planned for Armour 
establishments in cities near your home. 


The Armour improvement program is solid 
evidence of our faith in the future of the live- 
stock and meat business. We Americans are 
going to need more food, and the food Amer- 
icans want most is meat. You raise the cattle, 
hogs and sheep. We will see that every single 
animal is used for the greatest possible good 
of all. 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


President and 


Chairman of the Board 
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How Armour and Comp 


in a better future for A 





As you can see from these picture-stories, 
1954 was a busy and progress-filled year 
at Armour and Company. 

While the examples illustrated here show 
operations only at our Chicago plant, they 
are typical of the modernization accom- 
plished and projected for the 34 Armour 
and Company plants throughout the coun- 
try ...in which we will invest many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

From meat ‘‘on the hoof”’ to meat ready 
for the table, we have taken a new ap- 
proach toward streamlining and improv- : ' | 
ing practically every processing operation - 


in our plants, sparing no effort to make —_ 
| r . Se 
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Considerable effort, too, has gone into 
important improvements in our packaging 
and distribution facilities. From every 
point of view, the new Armour and Com- 
pany modernization program is moving 
ahead to meet the challenge of the future 
...and to build a better future for the 
livestock producers of our nation. 





Armour products even finer. 
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Better Armour facilities 
mean better 
Armour products 





1954 saw the introduction of new 
and even finer varieties of Armour 
food products. We introduced 
Breakfast Beef, several different 
sausage products and cheese prod- 
ucts, corned beef especially pack- 
aged for self-service merchandis- 
ing—and many other Armour 
Star foods. 

You may be sure that our con- 
tinuing policy of new and finer 
Armour products for consumers 
means an ever-expanding demand 
for your livestock. 
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How Armour Dollars 
were spent in 1954 


After paying out more than 78% of the 
$2,056,149,000 of our total income in 
1954 for livestock, other raw materials 





and supplies, we had less than 22 left 


for all other expenses and profit. Pay- 
ments to employes took 13%; freight 
3%; maintenance, repairs, deprecia- 
tion, fuel,water, insurance, advertising, 
etc., nearly 56%, and taxes 2/3 of one 
per cent. We paid 1/3 of one per cent 
in interest and had only 8/100 of one 


per cent for profit. 


1954 was a bad year for us finan- 
cially, but even in our best years, our 
profits are extremely low in relation to 


the prices of livestock and meat. 








1954 Greatest meat-eating year in history 


Meat Picture for 1954. Meat in abun- 
dance — that's the story for our fiscal 
ear which ended with October, 1954. 

otal supplies reached an all-time 

high. Estimated beef production 

under Federal inspection topped all 
previous years. Commercial poultr 
uction also set a new recor 

esl uction was up one-third 

over the five-year (1949-53) average 

and lamb and mutton ran 17 percent 


higher. Onl 

ing down 9 percent compared with 
the 1949-53 average, but made par- 
tial recovery later in the year. Be- 
cause of this abundant production, 
per capita —- of rail meats 
(excl Laven ary reached a near- 
record hi pe ii 156 pounds for 
the ealendes year, 1954, and, with 
poultry included, topped every other 
year on record. 
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BEEF 


The accompanying chart shows the 
weekly average wholesale prices 
(Chicago) for steer carcasses by 
es. week! price differential 
Prime and grades 
ranged from 6.6 cents per pound for 
one week in June in contrast to 14.5 
cents in December, reflecting sea- 
sonal changes in the supply foal de- 
mand situation. 
Compared to 1953, prices were 
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more stable, with less fluctuation 
any one grade. Price stability, 
rather than extreme highs or lows, is 
better for the entire beef iodustey. 
Thanks to vigorous promotion on 
the part of producer, packer, and re- 
tail groups, plus the nation’s relative 
prosperity, consumers cage sought 
our abundant —eme of beef. As in 
previous years, choice cattle 
at 500 to 700 pounds were in great- 
est demand oan t from all indications, 
this trend will continue. 


Coats 
per pound Beet Carcass Grades Show Seasonal Price Variations 


few Meat Production in 1954 Compares with Five Year Average 








Best Carcass Prees, Chucago (Weekly Average) USDA 
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valleys was oppeseet throughout the 
year. More orderly marketing en 
ables us to kee ined in 0 greater 
number of retail markets and to hold 
and increase the number of our cus- 
tomers stocki _~ aye y= 
ening your mar = Ss aac can y 
adindinn your sukodaies 
whenever Ln Map my by toppi 
out your most forward lambs a 
keeping in touch with your commis- 
and marketing associations. 


and earlier pigs. Spring farrowings 
were up 13 percent, compared with 
1953, and fall farrowings were ap- 
roximately 16 percent higher. Pro- 
users had 21 percent more of their 
spring pigs come between December Jan 

Market prices reached a peak in a and March, and fall farrowi like- start 
(see chart) but maintained a highly wise showed a y to advance. fiscal year. Then came a vier and 
profitable level ae et Earlier farrowing levels off peaks and earlier run of lambs, followed 
out the year. Prices, plus an abun- valleys of uction, increases by a break and then a 
substantial recovery. The need for 


dant corn crop, encouraged produc- ieicecae y and has a stabi- 
ers to expand, leading to more pigs effect a live hog prices. smoothing the supply peaks and 


Lamb Slaughter 
Varies Widely 


Violent fluctuations in November- 
lamb ts marked the 
Armour and pene "s _— 


Pork Supply Increases 
After Light Run 


An acute decline in hog marketings 
characterized the 1954 fiscal year. 


lafiwence of Slaughter sa leg Prices Peaks and Valleys in Lamb Slaaghter and Prices 








US fed lmapected tag Seughter 
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ARMOUR 


even better... 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
General Offices + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ANOTHER USE 
FOR TRACTOR 





Harry Geiger, manager of Amana 
Farms, Amana, Iowa, has come up 
with an idea that saves consider- 
able time. By mounting a discarded 
truck tire on the front of the trac- 
tor, he can move machinery, push 
heavy objects, and avoid hooking 
onto the drawbar for small jobs. 
Incidentally, the inside of the 
truck tire also serves as an excel- 
lent place to carry a log chain. 


GATE ON WHEELS 





ie ee, s Fos 

Walter Meier, Garnavillo, lowa, 
has put two wheels from a discard- 
wagon to good use. 
Mounting them at the bottom of 
this temporary gate, he finds it 
much easier to open and close the 
gap than formerly. 


ed coaster 


HOMEMADE 
POST HOLE DIGGER 


woaars caine 


Wilbert Borrenpohl, Washington 
County, Lilinois, made this efficient 
posthole digger from the parts of 
an old car, plus aid of his farm 
welding bench. 

The digger is 





powered by the 


differential of an old Whippet (any 
car will do) and frame is from a 
Model T Ford. Universal joint is 
mounted about 18 inches from dif- 
ferential housing. The digger au- 
ger is standard. 

Unit mounts easily on a tractor 
and is powered from take-off 
shaft. Borrenpohl said he made 
the entire assembly in a day and 
a half. It has ample power and is 
easily operated 


Illinois, Grover BRINKMAN. 


AUTO WHEEL FOR REEL 





An old automobile wheel makes 
a perfect ree? for your water hose 
or for that matter an equally per- 
fect reel for the air hose in your 
farm shop. Simple, isn’t it? This 
device was rigged up by Robert 
F. Anderson, Mount Joy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Maryland. G. E. Mc VICKAR. 


WELDS SAFETY SHIELD TO HINGE 


WGARO'S DAIRY MAN 





Armin Garver, Mahoning Coun- 
ty, Ohio, recognized the need for 
keeping safety shields on the pow- 
er-take-offs on his equipment. To 
make sure that the shields could 
not be removed and left off, he 
welded the shields to a hinge. 

It is easy to hook on or off to 
the power-take-off by simply 
swinging the shield on its hinge. 
He has no worries that a hired 
hand may leave it off with disas- 
trous consequences. 


Ohio. JOHN KRILL. 











Gehl “Chop-All"Har- 
vester with Hay Pick-up 
attachment. Picks up o@ if 
7-foot swath rolled into 
@ windrow. Saves time 
and labor, soves volu- 
able nvtrients. 
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@ One man with a Gehl Chop-All Harvester clears the field in one fast 


operation. 
bales to load and unload... 


beat the weather since hay is not leached out by rain. . 


One man quickly unloads the forage into blower 


no wire or twine to mess with 


No heavy 
You can 


. has much greater 


feed value than field-cured long hay. The Gehl chops the nutritious leaves 


and stems together. 
value than by feeding long hay. 


Cattle eat it all, gaining 20 to 30° more feed 


Dollar-wise farmers want the Gehl 


—made by specialists in forage chopping machinery for over, 50 years. 


There's a big difference in Forage Harvesters 


See the Gehl! 


Now ... Gehi Offers a Choice of Big Capacity 5 or 6-foot Mower Bar Attachment 











steal . sabtiiniabeiteined matinee dani india 
Me" 7 1 GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. MC-523, West Bend, Wis. 
| went to join the popular trend toward chopped hey 
Show me how the GEHL “Chop-All” with Windrow 
Pick-up Makes Better Hay 
| want to seve money making my own forage wagons | 
and all-purpose Bunk Feeder with Gehl Parts 
Send me your Grassland Farming Books | 
at ” NOMO, ccc csecececseeereseeereeeeeeeees eeeeeeeeneeee 
Hay Pick-up, Mower Bor, 
PAGO. ccccccerereeeereseneeeeeeeseseeeseeeeeeene® 
y 1 of 2-Row. 2 
eh | DOs occccccsocecccesececeres Acres Farmed. oss cces 
5 : EE. as eam amewananasane aan an amananasenanand 








if Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 


Hoard'’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 























Belt up your tractor to an 


ONAN GENERATOR | 


for all the power you need! 
NO MORE BLACKOUTS! An Onan Tractor: 


drive Generator supplies regular 115/230+ 
volt A.C. power for Lahte, heating system, 
milker, brooder, food freezer, water pump 
and all essential equipment for as long 
es you need it. FOUR MODELS: 3,000, 
4,000, 7,000 and 10,000 watts. Complete 
with belt pulley, double-throw transfer | 
switch, circuit breaker, plug-in receptacle 
and voltmeter. Like any other electrical 
equipment, standby generators must be 
operly installed. An Onan Tractor-drive 
enerator includes a manual transfer switch 
which automatically assures a sate ins 
stallation 
Fer farms with frequent power failures, 
Onen builds gasoline- ine - driven 
electric plents from 400 te 100,000 warts. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, | 


2965 University Ave. $. E. | 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








‘WHY GROW OLD... 
before your time? 


Ay 
- a 


y, INSTALL A 
- \y FARM ENGINEERED 






THERE'S A 

BADGER FOR 
EVERY SIZE 
BARN! 


ORDER NOW FOR SUMMER INSTALLATION 
USE OUR BADGER EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write for complete information on Badger 
Barn Cleeners, Silo Unieoders and Barn 


Equipment 

Installation and Service 

Specialists in All Deiry 
ay, wt OWN A Sections of U.S.A. end 
¥ Ceneda 
i \ 
wre 

THIS SIGN ON A FARM 









. My TELLS THE INSIDE STORY 
BADGER~NORTHLAND INC. 


B8O* 31, DEPT. H KAUKAUNA. WIS 
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THIS MATTER OF MARGINS 


“HE pot is beginning to boil on this matter 
of marketing margins. Truman Graf's ar- 
ticle on page 281 explains what has taken 
place during the past few years. We know 
to a degree at least why farmers are receiv- 
ing a smaller portion of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. 

Unreported is the wide range in marketing 
margins. For example, why should the milk 
in one major city cost 17 cents per quart to 
bottle, deliver, and sell when it only costs 10 
cents for these services in another city? 

We are quick to appreciate that figures 
can be misleading. They can be selected to 
prove almost anything. From preliminary evi- 
dence we have reviewed, however, there is 
plenty of room for study and investigation 
of apparent gross inefficiencies in many mar- 
kets. On the other hand, it is apparent that 
there are splendid examples of exceptionally 
efficient low cost operations. 

From the farmers’ and consumers’ side of 


the picture, many unfounded statements and 
charges have been made against the processor 


and dealer. Sweeping assertions have tarred 
all processors and dealers with the same 
brush. This has been unfair. 

From the other side of the picture, how- 
ever, there has been too much of a tendency 
to adopt an air of injured innocence. Proces- 
sors and dealers have pointed to their op- 
erating statements in defense of their costs 
and profits. We would point out that the 
presence of a cost is not a justification of it. 
Certainly the farmer and the consumer would 
far prefer to see a low cost dealer harvesting 
a good healthy profit than a high cost dealer 
reaping a moderate profit. 

It is our hope that future studies will 
smoke out the inefficient. Only in the light 
of strong farmer and consumer opinion can 
pressure be brought to bear to correct the 
situation. At the same time, we should be 
prompt to publicize, too, those who are set- 
ting the pace for efficiency. Praise here is 
overdue. 





RED CROSS FOR FARMERS, TOO 


AST year 24,500 families, most of them in 

rural areas of the United States, turned to 
the American Red Cross for help after 319 
disasters tornadoes, floods, fires, and other 
catastrophes. 

Few farm people know how that machine 
operates except in the South, where share 
croppers expect tornado weather every spring, 
and Red Cross chapters consider their dis- 
aster service the main job for their volun- 
teers. 

But up North well, take Gordon Gilbert- 
son, who's been farming a marginal farm 
near Avoca, Wisconsin for a long time. 

Gilbertson got up at 5:30 last April and 
went down to the kitchen while his wife fin- 
ished dressing. It was raining — another 
thunderstorm — that's about all the atten- 
tion he paid. 

Then, so far as Gilbertson was concerned, 
the whole world exploded; the house jarred 
off its foundations; the thunder was right in 
the room with him, and the dawn through 
the windows shot up into flames. 

He dashed to the door, twisted the knob. 
He couldn't budge it. His wife joined him, 
her face bleeding from cuts from broken 
window glass, and now, when they tried the 
door, it opened easily. 

Outside the pair took a quick glance around 
them house crushed by a toppled tree, 
blown over by the wind, and blown completely 
off its foundation. The concrete milk house 
moved three inches off its base; barn wrecked 

and, as they later discovered, one of the 
nine cows crushed in its stanchion while her 
calf was pinned down beside her, unhurt. 

Gilbertson raced next door to ask his neigh- 
bors ty) get the volunteer fire brigade from 
Avoca, then hurried back. By the time the 
fire department arrived there half an hour 
later, the rain had drenched the fire, and 
Gilbertson and his friends and neighbors to- 
taled up the score. 

A freak tornado had hopped and bounced 
over lowa County north of Highland twisting 
and tearing at barns, chimneys, power lines 
in one locality, then skipped two or three 
miles to dig into a ravine, then split in two, 





carrying destruction along both paths. 

When the damage had been completely as- 
sessed, most farmers found they could handle 
their own repairs with insurance and extra 
labor. Gilbertson was uninsured — his mar- 
ginal returns had made insurance premiums 
an “unnecessary” luxury. 

Several organizations took up collections— 
they totaled about $300 — and 63 of his 
neighbors pitched in to help him get his 
sheds in operating order. But it was too 
much for the Iowa Red Cross chapter. Gil- 
bertson’s wrecked home became a project 
of the National Red Cross. 

With neighbors willing to help rebuild the 
Gilbertson home at a minimum labor fee; 
with Gilbertson doing much of the work ex- 
cept that which required experts; while the 
Iowa Red Cross shopped around for materials 
at sound prices, the cost of replacing the 
home was whittled down to $2,300 — mostly 
for materials. 

The Gilbertsons have moved into their new 
home. 

Here are facts to remember about the Red 
Cross-in disaster: 

Help for the stricken comes from neigh- 
bors members of the nearest one of the 
3,730 Red Cross chapters which cover every 
county in the United States. 

If more than five families are involved, the 
disaster becomes the responsibility of the Red 
Cross, with the National Red Cross assisting 
local chapters with funds or technical ex- 
perts or both. 

Red Cross is not an insurance agency — it 
fills NEEDS. It does not replace LOSSES. 

Since it is a private, voluntary organization 
of people helping people, it spends funds 
carefully so that those funds may stretch far 

and asks each family helped to contribute 
all the self-help possible. 

It never asks, “Do you deserve help?” It 
asks only, “Do you need help?” 

Last: Red Cross is not a charity — the 
fellow being helped by Red Cross volunteers 
today may be the Red Cross volunteer help- 
ing YOU tomorrow. 

—Ethel Parker 


MAKING SENSE OF 
CENTS AND PER CENT 


HEN we are told we can increase milk 

consumption 7 per cent by reducing the 
price of:milk 4 cents a quart, it sounds like 
an attractive proposition. Such a statement 
was made recently by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. To quote him: 

“The price of milk in Memphis was reduced 
nearly 4 cents a quart over a period of five- 
months’ time. 

“Milk consumption increased 7 per cent.” 

A little figuring will indicate clearly that 
the advantage is not always ours when the 
price of a quart of milk is reduced. Here is 
what happened, according to the Secretary. 

Let us start in October of 1950 and as- 
sume, for example, that we sold 100 quarts 
of milk at 19.7 cents. 

19.7 cents < 100 quarts = $19.70. 

By September of 1952, price had increased 
to 23.7 cents per quart but sales had dropped 
15 per cent. Here, then, is the picture. 

23.7 cents < 85 quarts = $20.14. 

At this point, price fell “nearly” 4 cents a 
quart and milk consumption increased 7 per 
cent. The result: 

19.7 cents 91 quarts = $17.93. 

Putting it another way. By reducing retail 
price 17 per cent, Memphis secured a 7 per 
cent increase in sales. This places an entirely 
different emphasis on the effect of price on 
demand. It gives us what is known as a de- 
mand-price ratio of .41. Stating it another 
way, to secure a 10 per cent increase in sales 
requires a 24 per cent decrease in retail 
price. 

If we were to assume that processing and 
distribution costs are one-half of retail costs, 
the remainder going to the farmer, it would 
also mean roughly that a 10 per cent in- 
crease in sales would require a 48 per cent 
decrease in the farm price of milk. 

Let us hasten to point out, however, that 
the advantages gained in Memphis apparent- 
ly came largely from marketing economies 
and vigorous sales promotion. This, there- 
fore, is not a condemnation of the Memphis 
action. On the surface, at least, it indicates 
that Memphis is to be commended. 

The point we wish to emphasize is that 
disregarding changes in processing, market- 
ing, and sales promotion, the simple lowering 
of the price of milk to the consumer has a 
very drastic effect on the farm price of milk. 

In our January 10 issue, we used the ex- 
ample of a demand-price ratio of 5 and 
stated that a 10 per cent increase in sales 
would require a 40 per cent drop in the price 
to the farmer. Were it not for marketing 
changes and sales promotion in the Memphis 
market, the Secretary's figures indicate that 
the drop in price to the farmer would be 
even greater. 





In 1902, W. D. Hoard said: 

One of the most convincing proofs of in- 
telligence in a dairyman is the way he takes 
to provide himself with the means of infor- 
mation. That shows at once if he is a stu- 
dent of his business. The man of intelligence 
understands the value of sound knowledge 
and provides himself with it. The ignorant 
despise knowledge and are punished with 
“poor luck.” 
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Questions from Our Readers 


Keep ponds from leaking 


I have built three ponds for ir- 
rigation, one is two acres, one is 
one acre and one is three-quarters 
of an acre. 

The three-quarter-acre pond 
holds water very well but the oth- 
er two do not, They must leak 
through the bottom as there are 
no leaks in the dams. The floors 
of the two ponds are made up of 
sandy soll with about 10 per cent 
clay. Do you know of some method 
whereby I can waterproof the bot- 
toms of the ponds? What materials 
could I use that would not be too 
costly? 

Do you think a coat of hot as- 


phalt, such as is used to cover 
roads, will do? 
New York B. M. B. 


It is not unusual to find a new 
pond that will leak for awhile un- 


til the soil particles can run to- 
gether to form a compact mass 
However, after the first year, if it 
continues to leak, it is very pos- 
sible that the pond may be built 
over a gravel bed or the soil is 
définitely not suitable for holding 
water. 

From your letter, I gathered 
that the latter case is the one 
which is causing trouble jin your 


pond. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice made some laboratory tests and 
found that ordinary salt may be 
satisfactory in preventing seepage 
in farm ponds built on certain silt 
loam soils such as Araby and Ha- 
gerstown that are found in parts 
of central Pennsylvania. 

I think possibly our best sugges- 
* tion would be for you to write to 
the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering at Cornell University 
for their recommendations for 
sealing ponds in your area. How- 
if you wish to try the salt 
method, the Soil Conservation 
Service recommends the following 
procedure: 

1. Scarify area to be treated to 
a depth of 12 inches. 
apply one 


ever, 


2. Uniformly pound 


salt per square foot of area. 
3. Mix soil with plow disc, ro- 
tary tiller, or other equipment 


1. Thoroughly roll and pack soil 
with a sheeps-foot roller, adding 
water if needed to obtain maxi- 
mum compaction. 

Another material which we have 
used quite successfully in Pennsyl- 


vania and which has been used in 
other states, is a commercial clay- 
like material known as Bentonite 
This material costs about 5 to 6 
cents a pound and is applied in the 
same manner as the salt; being 
worked into the ground about four 
or five inches instead of twelve 
inches. 

After this treatment is completed 
and the pond is re-filled with wa- 
ter, this material forms a mucky, 
jelly-like substance which prevents 
further leaking of the water out 
through the bottom. 


If this material is used, follow 
manufacturer's directions care- 
fully 


— N. Henry Wooding, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University 





Was there any profit? 


In a recent issue we noticed you 
made quite a fuss about a New 
York Holstein that produced more 
than 35,000 pounds of milk in 365 
days on 2x. You are no different 
than the breed publications in pro- 
moting these forced records. How 
does it happen we never see what 
it costs to make these records? 
Would it embarrass the owner to 


have his feed costs published? 
Just how much profit did this 
“champion” make? 

Iowa. E. M. 


With the thought that this might 
be a typical reaction by our read- 
ers, we obtained the feed cost fig- 
ures from Mr. Archie Meek, New 


York dairyman, who owns the 
champion milk and fat producer, 
Hamaret Queen Prospector, that 


was publicized in our January 10, 
1955 issue. From the figures he 
quoted, you can see that the cow 
paid for her board, and then some. 
Incidentally, a recent Midwest sur- 
vey shows that the average cow 
earns just $33 a year above feed 
cost for her owner. 


“Queen” was fed as follows: 
Grain, 10,000 pounds vee350 
Beet Pulp, 1,400 pounds..... 40 
Hay, 10,000 pounds . 108 
Silage, 2,500 pounds............... 10 
Pasture, 5 months.................. , 20 

$528 
Value of milk................ $1,528 
Profit above cost.... $1,000 


A feeding ratio of 1 pound of 
grain to 3.55 pounds of milk was 
used. 





and EMMA 








“Now if you'll just look 
at the chart!” 











that’s all he needs!” 
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tractor-mounted SCRAPER 
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Builds and Maintains: 
Driveways and roads 
Terraces 
Irrigation ditches 
and borders 

Opens drainage ditches 

Cleans feedlots 

Removes snow 

Backfills and levels 





with SNAP-COUPLER 


Low-cost earth moving and barnyard cleanin 
every owner of an Allis-Chalmers WD or 


— that’s what 
D-45 Tractor 


gets with this new 6-ft., tractor-mounted scraper. And it’s 
hitched or unhitched quickly with the tractor’s SNAP- 


COUPLER. 


The scraper is easily and quickly adjustable (without 


use of a wrench) 5 ways: 1 


positions, 2. 


. Blade can be angled into 13 
Pitch of blade is adjustable. 3. 


Blade can be 


tilted, to either side. 4. Blade is reversible for bulldozing. 
5. Scraper is hydraulically lifted or lowered. 

Scraper has curved, 14-in, high moldboard with replace- 
able cutting edge. Moldboard can be extended to 9 ft. with 
two 114-ft. extensions. End’ plate attachments are also avail- 
able to fit either extensions or regular 6-ft. blade. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about this new scraper 
or write for free illustrated literature. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR OIVISION + MILWAUKEE 0, U8 A 


SNAP-COUPLER Is an - 








Allis-Ch 
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There’s Lasting Beauty 


and Lifelong Protection in a 


CONCRETE HOUSE 


Concrete masonry can be laid in a 
variety of attractive patterns to suit 
any taste or to harmonize with any 
style of house. Finished in the color of 
portland cement paint you desire, your 
home will have enduring beauty and 
give you real pride of ownership 


You get an extra measure of protec 
tion for yourself, your family and 
prized possessions when you build with 
durable concrete. Concrete offers max 
imum protection from the four dangers 
shown in the box at the right. 


Name. 











COUPON ON BACK OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION i A national organization to improve and extend the 


Dept. A3d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 19, ili. f 


Please send me free literature, distribvied 
only in U. $. ond Canada, on (list subject): 





Street or R. No. 
a 





WIGH UPKEEP. Mod- 
erote first cost — low 
maintenance esapeme 
~ long service result 
in low onnvel cout 





STORMS, Dvrabie 
* concrete gives great 
es! protection against 
destructive twisters, 


rainstorms and hail, 


FIRE. Concrete con't 
burn!  doem't pey 
to take unnecessary 
chences! Be sure te 
ue fresefe concrete 


TERMITES. Buildings 
with sturdy concrete 
floors and founda 
tions ore sote from 


such damaging pests 














FREE BOOKLETS. Mail coupon below for 
booklet on firesafe concrete homes or in- 


formation on any concrete improvement, 


POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY we mcm 


uses of portland cement and concrete through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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Vertagreen 


You get more plant food for your money, 
your crops get extra growing energy that 
pays off in highest-quality yields and bigger 
profits when you farm with energized 
Vertagreen. 

Every year thousands of farmers report 
new crop records, amazing growing results 
with Vertagreen. Extra strength, perfectly 
blended Vertagreen feeds crops completely, 
helps carry them through dry weather and 
provides real growing power from planting 
right through to the harvest. 

And Vertagreen actually costs you less 
in the long run. See your friendly Armour 
agent today. Ask him for Vertagreen in the 
analysis especially prepared for crops and 
soils in your section. 









ORDER NOW! 


Be sure. Have Vertagreen on hand 
when you need it. Get your order in 
now. Prompt delivery may be difficult 
on late orders. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 





MORE FARMERS USE ARMOUR’S 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Your share of the consumer’s dollar? 


(Continved from poge 281) 


The simple fact is that market- 
ing margins move pretty much in- 
dependently of farm values of 
dairy products. During the Ko- 
rean war, when the farm value of 
milk was rising, marketing mar- 
gins lagged behind. Now, with 
milk prices to farmers down, mar- 
gins are again behaving independ- 
ently of the farmer’s price. 


Why margins vary .. . 


A rise of 18 per cent in dealers’ 
gross margins on regular milk was 
reported between 1950 and 1953 
in a study summarized in the Feb- 
ruary 1954, “Marketing and 
Transportation Situation.” But 
dealers’ operating costs increased 
at about the same rate during the 
period, the study showed. 

Wages increased 24 per cent, 
prices of machinery 13 per cent, 
and prices of fuel, power, etc., 6 
per cent, for an average increase 
of 16 to 20 per cent. 

In the same way, butter margins 
increased 14 per cent during this 
three year period, but butter man- 
ufacturing costs rose 16 to 20 per 
cent 

Gross margins on American 
cheese rose 23 per cent, but cheese 
manufacturing costs rose 18 to 20 
per cent. 

Evaporated milk gross margins 
increased 21 per cent and manu- 
facturing costs 20 per cent. 

On the whole, marketing mar- 
gins and marketing costs for dairy 
products increased in about the 
same proportion between 1950 and 
1953 


How profits changed . . . 


Changes in profits for dairy 
processors since 1951 were report- 
ed in a recent United States Sen- 
ate study. Ten firms from five 
different states were surveyed. 
Seven of the ten firms increased 
their margins and three decreased 
margins 

Six of these seven firms with 
increased margins also showed in- 
creased profits ranging from 3.66 
cents to 12.64 cents per dollar of 
sales, or a simple average of 7.54 
cents. The remaining firm which 
increased its margins had no in- 
crease in profit. 

Profit changes to the three firms 
decreasing their margins could 
have varied from no drop at all 
to a simple average decrease of 
13.47 cents per dollar of sales, de- 
pending on whether the lower 
margin was because of lower costs 
or lower profits. The reason for 
the lower margins to these three 
plants is not indicated in the Sen- 
ate report. 

The average change in profits 
to the ten firms as a greup could, 
therefore, range from an increase 
of 452 cents per dollar of sales 
to a decrease of .87 cents per dol- 
lar of sales depending on whether 
the lower margin in the three 
firms was because of lower costs 
or lower profits. 

Data from the Senate study 
would appear to suggest that there 
is a wide variation among firms 
as to changes in profits since 1951. 
Some firms have increased profits 
considerably while others have ap- 
parently experienced even greater 
decreases. The Senate study, like 
every other inquiry on the sub- 
ject, indicates the importance of ex- 
amining margins closely and hunt- 
ing for ways to reduce them. But 
the Senate study figures certainly 
do not indicate that dealers profits 
as a whole changed enough be- 


tween 1951 and the present to ac- 
count for the average increase 
which has taken place in market- 
ing margins. 


What are marketing costs? ... 


Margins vary from season to 
season, from product to product, 
and from market to market. Some 
examples can give a general pic- 
ture, however. Here is what was 
included in the retail sales dollar 
for a group of northern United 
States fluid milk and cream dis- 
tributors from October 1952 
through September 1953, as _ re- 














ported in a continuing US.D.A. 
study that is perhaps the most 
comprehensive yet made on the 
subject: 
Made up this share 
of the retail 
These items: sates dollar: 
Cost of goods sold 
Rew milk and cream 46.5¢ 
Products and ingredients 
for processing and man- 
vfacturing 8.3¢ 
Expenses 
labor 20.4¢ 
Containers 5.0¢ ; 
Operating supplies 2.6¢ 
Repairs, rent & depreciation 4.2¢ 
Taxes 1.0¢ 
Insurance .8¢ 
Services 1.5¢ 
Advertising 1.0¢ 
General 1.1¢ 
Net margin before income 
foxes 5.6¢ 
Total $1.00 








Farm cost of raw milk and 
cream was about 49 per cent of 
consumer price. Marketing costs 
were 38 per cent of the 
price. Labor expenses made up 
over half of the marketing costs. 
The average net margin before in- 
come taxes for this group of fluid 
milk and cream distributors came 
to 5.6 per cent of the net sales 
price. 

Leaving out the cost of the raw 
milk or cream, here’s what made 
up the marketing margin only for 
another group of fluid milk and 
eream distributors in 1952: 


And the per- 





centage of the 
The cost marketing 
For these per owt. margin 
marketing functions: was for each! 
a a A ESC —_—_—____, 
Processing and 
manufacturing $ .83 17.6 
Bottle filling 
and handling 82 17.4 
Delivery and selling 1.87 39.7 
Administrative 56 11.9 
Net margin before 
income taxes 63 13.4 
Total marketing 
margin $4.71 100.0 


Delivery and selling costs are 
the largest expense in marketing 
fluid milk and cream — 40 per 
cent of the total margin in the 
study described above. 

Perhaps the most complete study 
of butter and cheese margins was 
done by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, based on margins for 
1939. Margins made up about the 
same share of retail costs then as 
they do now and labor costs were 
clearly the largest expense item— 
over one-third of marketing mar- 
gins for butter and almost one- 
half for cheese. On butter and 
cheese, profits before income tax- 
es averaged 2.2 and 7.0 per cent 
of the retail price respectively. 

No doubt individual dairies have 
higher profit margins But the 
dairy industry, like other indus- 


retail * 
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tries, has marginal or borderline 
companies who are barely able to 
continue operations. We are deal- 
ing with average profits, and they 
are relatively small. We can't look 
for very much reduction in mar- 
gins by cutting this profit margin 
across the board. On the average, 
margins won't be reduced unless 
costs are reduced which means 
getting greater marketing effici- 
ency for dairy products. 

Let’s look at some definite sug- 
gestions for more efficient mar- 
keting of dairy products: 

1. Cut farm assembly costs by 
reducing route duplication between 
plants and increasing the size of 
milk-truck loads. Connecticut re- 
search shows that hauling costs 
can be reduced one-third with ef- 
ficient organization. 

2. Operate plants as nearly as 
possible to capacity to get low unit 
costs. Many of the costs of dairy 
plant operation are just as high 
with small as with large volumes 
of milk handled. If dairy plants 
were operated without appreciable 
amounts of excess capacity, and if 
plant duplication and uneconomical 
costs would be reduced substan- 
tially the saving could benefit 
farmers and consumers alike. A 
study in Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire in the late 1930's placed 
this savings at $500,000 annually 
for these states. Milk prices are 
now about twice as high as they 
were then. Plant consolidation 
and elimination of inefficient 
plants is continually taking place, 
and this reduces the number of 
plants operating far below capaci- 
ty. For instance, between July 
1951 and July 1952 dairy plant 
numbers in Wisconsin dropped 
over 5 per cent 

3. Bulk handling of milk can 
permit substantial savings in plant 
operating costs if the plants com- 
pletely close down their can re- 
ceiving rooms and concentrate en- 
tirely on bulk handling. The best 
way to make this complete change- 
over is for plants to help finance 
equipment so all patrons can go 
into bulk handling at once. 

4. Balance out the work load in 
the dairy plant. Unless special ef- 
forts are made to plan around it, 
there will be hours of the day 
when a heavy work load keeps 
everyone in the dairy plant very 
busy, and other hours when the 
work load is much lighter. Stag- 
gered deliveries to the plant and 
staggered working hours have 
helped plants save money by 
spreading the work load. 

5. Use fewer container sizes and 
handle fewer products in small 
lots. Often individual plants are 
tempted to offer many different 
products and sizes to attract as 
many customers as possible. But 
extra products sold in small quan- 
tities result in extra costs and big- 
ger over-all margins 

6. Use new packaging methods 
to reach new markets. Paper 
packaging of fluid milk has helped 
expand milk demand, increase dis- 
tribution areas, and encourage 
store sales. And paper packaging 
also makes retail milk prices more 
uniform, since low production areas 
now can be serviced by paper 
packaged milk from low cost 
areas. But paper packaging has 
its problems. Unless plants choose 
between paper and glass, they will 
find their costs higher than if only 
one or the other were used 

The small dealer with an out- 
put of less than 1,000 quarts a 
day may find it most profitable to 
dispose of his glass bottling fa- 
cilities and accept a paper distrib- 
utorship from a large dealer. 


(Turn to page 315) 
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Now, your home- 


grown feeds become 
more valuable than ever 





A new kind of supplement unlocks new nitrogen, which cows make into protein, and 

feeding values in your home-grown feeds. in the process increases the activity of the 
rumen. 

New dairy supplements that do a far better When properly blended with other ingredi- 


job of getting full nourishment out of your _ ents, the nitrogen of 


eer ’ 


['wo-Sixty-Two”’ nour- 


home-grown feeds are on the market. These ishes and stimulates the rumen bacteria. It 


new formula feeds give cows greater ability helps the bacteria multiply faster, with the 
to digest grains and roughages. Feed values result that fiber in all feeds is broken down 


that once went to waste because cows couldn’t and digested more rapidly and more com- 
break down all of the tough fiber now be- pletely. 
come good nourishment. These new supplements fortified with 


One big reason for the performance of these 
new feeds is that they contain Du Pont 


eer 


I'wo-Sixty-Two” help you cut your milk 


eer 


Iw i 
wo- production costs—help your home-grown 


Sixty-Two.” ““Two-Sixty-Two” provides urea feeds do a better job. They are your best buy. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. [INC.), POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE, OR 7250 N. CICERO AVE., CHICAGO 30, ILL. 





Df) ) TWO-SIXTY-TWO’ 





Feed Compound 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER 


THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Produce more milk 
per man-hour 


> 


RITE: WAY 


PARLOR MILKER 


Today's successful dairy farmer mokes 
money by using labor-saving methods. 
Every extra hour of labor is extra cost 
wasted time that should have been prof 
itably employed in productive effort 

With RITE-WAY Parlor Milkers, 
you can bring your milk production up 
to peak efficiency. You can milk your 
present herd in LESS time, eliminat 
ing wasteful, profit-eating unnecessary 
man-hours or you can milk MORE 
cows in the same time, making every 
man-hour count for MORE profit! 

With RITE-WAY Parlor Milking, 
the cows bring the milk to you—and 
the RITE-WAY Pipeline System takes 
the milk and puts it into cans or cooler 
There's no lifting, carrying or pouring 
There's no squatting or stooping to 
adjust milkers, and in the Rite-Way 
Parlor Stall you feed each cow with a 
single turn of a handle. Your milking 
operation is just about cut in half 
and every minute you save lowers your 
cost —adds to your profits! 


Exclusive vecuum controlled teat cup 
positioning makes the Rite-Way Par- 
lor Milker the fastest! 
A single finger tip control valve adjusts 
the Rite-Way Parlor Milker and holds 
it to exactly the right ition for each 
cow—more easily and quiche, more 
weitively than any other milker' Rite- 
ay ia the only milker that has this 
modern, accurate, finger tip control of 
teat cup positioning. Teat cups CANT 
crawl up to shut off the flow of milk 
every cow is milked at its best 
and fastest speed, and milked out clean 
no hand of machine stripping is 
ever needed 





RITE-WAY pipeline means cleaner milk 
All Rite-Way pipeline milkers are de- 
signed to strain milk in the milker unit 
before it enters the milk line. Milk is 
enclosed in sterilized glass, or stainless 
steel from the time it leaves the cow 
until it enters the cooler—the cleanest 
method of milking yet developed 
Your Rite-Way Service Dealer is 
ready to do a COMPLETE job of 
converting your operation to modern 
pipeline milking. He has everything 
you need including 
that can be fitted to your own needs. 


~N 





For stanchion bern pipeline milking— 
Scientific weighti makes the Rite- 
Way Swing Line-Milker easy to adjust 
to milk at maximum speed right from 
the start—and to accurately hold posi- 
tion throughout milking—teat cups 
can't crawl up to choke off milk. Fits 
your present stanchion barn or can 
convert to parlor milking. 


Your Rite-Way Dealer offers you detailed 
plenning esistence becked wp by factory 
tweined experts ond @ COMPLETE LINE of Doiry 
Equipment including 

Parlor Milkers « SWING Milkers + Bulk Milk 
Coolers * front-opening Milk Coolers * Water 
Heaters * Wash Tanks * Cleaner ond Socter 
jcide * Rubber Goods for All Milkers + Milk 
Howse Heaters * TIMBERHOG Cheia Sows 


See your RITE-WAY Dealer today or write Dept. O 










RITE-WAY DAIRY DIVISION 







PA J. 


East Lonqmeoadow 


DA ral ht AAI 










typical floor plans 





MOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Plant emergency crops 


(Centinved from poge 286) 


with a grass. Timothy is most 
often used for this purpose, but 
you can use rye grass or tall 
fescue. Where adapted, Korean 


lespedeza may be & desirable addi- 
tion to the grass. Seed 4 to 8 
pounds an acre of the grass early 
in the season. If lespedeza is used, 
seed 10 to 15 pounds of seed an 
acre At the same time a light 
seeding of spring oats can be 
drilled in to furnish some high-qual- 
ity early pasture. 


Take an inventory ... 


In the case of a complete loss of 
Stand, take an inventory of what 
you have on hand. That bluegrass 
pasture can usually be given quite 
a boost with a top-dressing of ni- 
trogen. Forty to 60 pounds of ni- 
trogen applied in the late winter or 
as the grass starts to “green up” 
in the spring may increase by 50 
per cent or more the amount of 
forage produced in the first part of 
the season 

You may have a field of winter 
wheat, barley, or oats intended for 
grain production. These fields will 
provide excellent early pasture. 
Sure, you will probably reduce the 
yield of grain by pasturing, but the 


benefits derived from the pasture 
may more than make up for the 
loss in grain. A top-dressing of 20 


to 40 pounds of nitrogen on these 
fields will increase the forage pro- 
duction and may help to hold up 
the grain yield 

If you don’t have an established 
field of grain, plant spring 
early This crop will be 
ready to pasture in from 4 to 6 
weeks after planting For early 
pasture, plant early. If the soil is 
too wet to prepare a seedbed, mud 
in the rather than wait for 
more favorable soil conditions. An 
application of 30 to 40 pounds of 
nitrogen at planting time will usu- 
ally pay off in more pasture. If the 
not to be used for dairy 
animals, the addition of 3 pounds 
of rape will materially lengthen the 


small 
oats 


oats 


pasture | 


number of days of pasture. Oats 
and rape make exceilent pasture 
for swine 

Spring oats pasture eventually 


plays out and so does bluegrass 
So, you will want one or maybe 
two fields of sudan grass to turn 


on during the summer. Sudan is in 


a class by itself as an emergency 
summer pasture. It will be ready 
to pasture in from 4 to 6 weeks 


after planting and will usually fur- 
nish grazing until frost, or 
until a spring planting of the Haas 
mixture is ready, or a late August 
planting of winter rye is ready to 


good 


pasture. This is especially true if 
you make an early and a iate 
planting of sudan grass 

For pasture, drill sudan in a 
seedbed similar to that prepared 
for wheat. Plant about 20 to 2 
pounds of seed an acre Sudan 
needs warm soil to germinate, so 
delay the first planting until late 
corn-planting time. Treat the seed 
with a fungicide before planting 
An application of nitrogen at 
planting time may improve the 
yield on some soils 

Sudan is a sorghum and can 
cause prussic acid polsoning in 
livestock. However, this danger can 


be largely eliminated by 


l. Buying certified seed or 


only 


seed that is known to be pure 
sudan 
2. Letting the sudan reach a 


height of 18 inches befor: 
ing. 

3. Not pasturing for several days 
the new growth that appears fol 
lowing a severe drouth 


pastur 


Plant the Haas mixture... 


A spring planting of the Haas 
mixture will furnish late summer 
and early fall pasture. The Haas 
mixture is 2 bushels of oats 


pounds of sweet clover, 2 pounds of 
alsike, 2 pounds of red clover 
and 2 pounds of timothy 
pounds of rape may bx 


Two 


included, if 


* the mixture is not to be used for 


dairy pasture, The oats in this mix 
ture should be pastured off or cut 
for early hay 

Sweet clover 
same purpose. In 
sweet clover weevil is troublesome 


can be used for the 


areas where’ the 


try one of the non-hardy alfalfa 
strains. Caution! Non-hardy alfalfa 
is not winter hardy in the central 


and northern sections of the coun 


try. Do not expect it to survive 
the winters in these sections 
If you need fall pasture, don't 


overlook winter rye. It has many 
qualifications for this job. It is not 
damaged by Hessian Fly, so it can 
be planted early. Because it | 
tolerant to cold 
will provide later fall pasture and 
earlier spring pasture than the oth 
er winter grains. It planted 
in the central corn belt in late Au 


quite 


temperature it 


can be 


gust or early September The nor 
mal planting rate is 1 bushels of 
seed an acre 

Where adapted, winter bark 
and winter oats can be used for 


fall and spring pasture Winter 


wheat is excellent pasture, but 
not recommended for fall pasture 
because it is susceptible to Hessian 


Fly damage. If you wait for the 
“fly free date” 
with the optimum planting date for 
grain production) it can't furnish 
much fall grazing 

Summer seeded rye gra w ry 
grass seeded with oat rm othe 
spring will fall 
pasture 


(which correspond 


normally furnish 


Plant cereal grains... 


Early hay can be made from any 
of the cereal grains. Oats will 
duce the more palatable and hig) 
er-quality emergency h 
is objectionable 
beards. Wheat and rye, especially 
rye, are less palatable | 
Cut the small] grain for hay in the 
early dough stage 

If you don't need hay 


beca Us« ui 


yntil late 


in the season, use soybean So 

beans drilled solid at 9 to 120 
pounds an acre will produce ar 
abundance of good-qualfty emer 

gency hay You don't need to 
plant a hay variety The grair 
variety best adapted to your lo 


cality will produce just as muc 
and as high a quality hay as wil! 
hay variety For highest 
cut before the leaves have started 
to drop and when the bear 
the pods are about fully formed 
Sudan grass can be cut for } 
It will produce a large yield o 
mediurm-quality hay Cut for 
after it has headed out 
Millet will produce a hay crop 
about 60 days after planting. Hov 
ever, the quality of millet 
lower than the other crops : 
ly used for emergency hay 


quatit 


tion Plant ahout 20 to pound 
of seed an acre and cut for ha 
the early seed stage THE END 
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by H. H. Alp 


“Extras” in the chick feed? 


ODAY we hear a lot about 
new drugs, antibiotics, and 

so on How about them? 
Well, one successful poultryman 
recently stated the following, and 
I go along with his conclusions 

“It makes little difference to us 
is poultrymen whether or not an 
additive will cause a chicken to 
grow faster, use less feed, or have 
more yellow shanks unless as a 
result we make more money. 

“It costs about $10 per thousand 
broilers to use the ‘preventive’ 
level of a coccidiostat in broiler 
feed from start to finish. In a 
house where the management is 
not the best, the preventive lev- 
el is not always able to prevent 
If an outbreak of coccidiosis oc- 
curs at 6 weeks the cost of the 
coccidiostat to bring it under con- 
trol will vary from $4 per thou- 
sand (for a two-day treatment) 
to $12 per thousand for three two- 
day treatments 

“In an experiment involving sev- 
eral thousand chickens, our regu- 
lar commercial feed was compared 
with the same feed plus anticoc- 
cidials (Table I). In spite of the 
fact that sawdust litter was used 
and that the humidity was high 
during the early weeks of the ex- 


periment, coccidiosis was not a 
serious problem even in the con- 
trol pens 


“In the spring of 1954 we ana- 
lyzed all of the share flocks set- 


Tabie | 


tled to determine whether or not 
it paid to use low level anticoc- 
cidials continuously. The results 
with one of those anticoccidials, 
sulfaquinoxaline, are set forth in 
Table IT. 

“We were amazed to find that 
contrary to our own recommenda- 
tions and those of the manufactur- 
er, the total cost per pound of 
meat was lower; the feed required 
per pound of meat was lower, and 
the average weight was higher in 
those flocks where the low level 
was used on a part-time basis. 

“A careful review of about 70 
flocks involved revealed that it 
was a matter of people rather than 
treatment, for those that used 
some sulfaquinoxaline fell in the 
ranks of those who are always 
among the most efficient. They 
were good husbandmen who could 
see trouble several days before it 
arrived, head it off, and use the 
preventive level from there on to 
prevent a recurrence. 

“Here we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that diligent management 
was worth 1.2 cents per pound of 
meat. Similar examples can be 
cited with the other well known 
anticoccidials. 

“Now suppose we live in an 
area where chronic respiratory dis- 
ease is a constant threat and we 
follow the suggestion that we in- 
clude 100 grams of antibiotic 
throughout the growing period. 














Treatment Average Feed Total % Mort. Profit /1000 
weight efficiency st tb. losses (25¢ &.P.) 
High N 2.66 2.69 19.98¢ 3.46% $133.82 
High N and anticoccidials 2.65 2.62 19.87 2.75 136.06 
; 7 Table " - Ri eae a, OL 
Treatment Average Feed Total % Mort. Age in days 
weight efficiency cost / ib. losses 
Sulfaquinoxaline— 
low level 3.31 3.45 25.94¢ 10.34 87.4 
Some sulfaquinoxaline— 
low level 3.38 3.20 24.76 746 85.0 
No sulfaquinoxaline— 
low level 3.30 3.50 25.99 11.02 87.4 
We find that it will cost us $60 
for each gram level of antibiotic 
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MILK PRODUCTION 
COSTS CUT with 
KNOWLES PORTABLE 
STOCK WATERER 


Keep volume up in hot weather, 20% in 
rease in yield has been realized by users 
Total at f unit is more than made up in 
first year of us 

KNOWLES Waterers are available in 750 
gal. 4 bow! and 940 gail. 6 bow! sizes 

Waterers are o nteli on high quality four 
wheel gear. Wheels are equipped with Timken 

rings 
andard 
pment 


Pither 15” or 16” wheels are « 
Tires are furnished as extra equ 


For turther information contact: 


Knowles Manufacturing Company 


GLENBEULAH, WISCONSIN 











used per ton of feed for each 1,000 
broilers. In several instances our 
flocks have suffered from chronic 
respiratory disease, and, although 
those birds that were fed the high 
level of antibiotic had better ap- 
pearance, better rate of growth, 
and better feed conversion, they 
failed to pay the bill for the anti- 
biotic 

“On the contrary we have a num- 
ber of field cases where the level 
of management was so low that 
the antibiotic was paid for several 
times over. However, there was a 
considerable net loss on the flock. 

“Specific chemical treatments 
for poultry diseases have undoubt- 
edly saved the industry millions of 
dollars, but it is a serious mistake 
to use these materials as a sub- 
stitute for good management. They 
should be used as they were origi- 
nally intended as specific treat- 
ment for specific infections.” 


These comments are taken from an 
address by Dr. J. C. Hammond before 
the Poultry Conference of the American 
| Farm Bureau Federation, December 13, 
| 1954. 

' 





gallon Self-Contained units. 


CHILL’ 


The only bulk cooler with extra fast cooling and a 
self-emptying water jacket. The Hydro-Chill is 
completely factory equipped and assembled with 
electrical and refrigeration accessories. Ready to 
operate when wired for connections to agitator motor 
and entrance switch. *Patent Pending. 


Spray-Type Side-Opening 


cleaning. 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS: 


DEPT. 35 












400 Gallon Model L Direct Expansion 

The Steinhorst Model L has all the advantages of the 
round plus all the advantages of the flat bottom tanks, 
The lower design makes easier and faster cleaning. 
This model also available in 150, 200, 300 and 400 








Available in 4, 6, 8 and 12 can capacities with 
maximum cooling capacity up to 30 cans per day. Side 
opening doors eliminate high lifting and hoists .. . 
cans slide in and out easily. Nothing to clog .. . easy 


Manufacturing Milk Cooling Products Since 1908! 
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Which 

cooler 

fits 
Our 


Jf 


dairy 


Bulk ¢ 


Spray by pe 
Side 
Milk Coole: 


Open 








° UTICA 3, NEW YORK 











WIRE WINDER 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 

tractor either in stationary posi 

A tion or at speeds up to 15 M.P IH 

jaar) ileavy duty «lip cluteh keeps wire 

ight. Collapsible Spool. Very low 

ost. Write tor FREE literature 
Dept. A-18 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 















i FEED MIXER 


$ minutes Tilts to dump 
toed W HP moter oper 
oes, Wrid tor Werature 
o order todey on money 


beck querentee 
WINALL FEED MiKER— 
(Les Motor 

. ENCED 
WMP mOoTOR 


GORDON JOHNSON EQUIPMENT CO. | 


Dept. HDA, 2519 Madison Ave., Kansas City, Mo | 


_, CORONA 


OINTMENT 





rt in Lanelin, 
antiseptic For al! minorf 
Trial Size & Mastitis Rookies — 
THE COROWA MFG. CO., Bor 1473 






, 


Desiers or ppd. 
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NU WAY WEANERS 


(COW and CALF SIZES) 
JABS LEU; 
The animal ¥ 
doing the a 
suckling R' Ny 
WEANS * .\ 


The humane 
way. 





Sold by leading hardware and tarm stores 


AUSTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROUND GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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Therimogized Milk Replaces 


cut calf losses two ways! 








A peste a8 yew | 


mit © 


without a drop of milk! 


@ Here is a new kind of milk re- 
placer that raises excellent calves 
with ordinary farm care, and lets 
you sell all your valuable whole 
milk. It's made possible by a dis- 
covery called Thermogizing 

This new process combines heat 
and pressure to turn raw nutrients 
into more easily digested feed. It 
brings new benefits to the young 
calf's sensitive digestive system — 
overcomes Common causes of scours 


and feeding upsets. 


HIGHER ENERGY: In addition, Thermo- 
gizing steps up effectiveness of high 
energy fat — increases availability 
of body-building protein by destroy- 
ing undesirable enzyme systems. 


SAFE TO FEED: New Super Calf-Kit 


so completely nutritious that it re- 


Peebles’ we" 
Super 


MILK REPLACER 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Petelume, Calif. 


Appleton, Wis, * 









alf-Kit 


places all fresh milk safely in your 
regular feeding program. Calves like 
Super Calf-Kit — drink it readily 
from the start. So easy to mix, and 
no clogging of nipples. 


GUARANTEED: Get Super Calf-Kit 
from your feed dealer now. It's fully 
fortified with Terramycin —guaran- 
teed to give better results at less 
cost than any similar feeding pro- 
gram or your money back. 


Write Appleton, Wis. for Free Folder N-3 
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FERTILIZED ALFALFA. Before 


seeding, 1,000 pounds of 0-20-20 
were applied, and 200 pounds of 
5-20-20 applied as a top-dressing. 
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this field 


NO FERTILIZER on 
resulted in spindly alfalfa plants. 
Top yields require a fairly large 
amount of phosphorus, potassium. 


Increase yields and feed value 
of alfalfa 


Top-dress your alfalfa each year with 5-20-20. 
The phosphorus helps increase the protein con- 
tent and potassium helps prevent winterkilling. 


by W. W. Nelson 


ROPER fertilization will in- 

crease your alfalfa yield per 

acre, its percentage of pro- 
tein, the phosphorus content, and 
in many cases the winter hardi- 
ness. These are all important for 
the alfalfa grower and it doesn't 
make any difference if you apply 
the fertilizer in the fall or spring. 
These are some of the results of 
the first three years of an intensive 
study of the effect of time, rate, 
and ratio of fertilizer applications 
on Ranger alfalfa in Minnesota. 

The yield of alfalfa on the un- 
treated or check areas was 9.69 
tons over the 3 year period or 3.23 
tons per year, which is almost a 
ton above the 2.4 tons estimated 
average for Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Thus we started out with a 
fairly good soil for alfalfa. 

The highest yields obtained were 
13.52 tons (451 tons per year) 
where it had been fertilized with 
1,000 pounds of 0-20-20 the spring 
before seeding plus 200 pounds of 
5-20-20 forthe second and third 
crop year. When 0-20-20 was sub- 
stituted for 5-20-20 in the top 
dressing, the yield was 13.44 tons 
(3.48 tons per year) giving very 
little increase for the nitrogen ap- 
plied 

The time to apply fertilizer ap- 
pears to be when it is the most 
economical and convenient. No dif- 
ferences in yields were found when 
the spring application of fertilizers 
was compared with fall application 
over the three year period. In one 
year, fall would be a little ahead 
and the next year the spring ap- 
plication would be ahead 

Applying potash along with a 
phosphate fertilizer became _in- 
creasingly important with each ad- 
ditional year of hay production. 
Alfalfa, with potash, is something 
like the boy who spends his week's 
allowance the first day he gets it. 
It will take up potash in large 
amounts gs long as it’s available 
and then will suffer because of 
potash deficiency. 

This is brought out by the fact 
that during the first year of hay 


The author is a member of the agron- 
omy department University of Minneso- 
ta. Northeast Experiment Station at 
Duluth, 


production there was no difference 
in yield between phosphate alone 
or phosphate-potash fertilization. 
However, by the third year only 
phosphate-potash fertilization with 
some top-dressing was giving good 
increases. Heavy applications of 
phosphate alone were yielding only 
slightly more than the unfertilized 
alfalfa. In other words, the pot- 
ash content of the soil was high 
enough to take care of the needs 
of the alfalfa the first year, but 
not high enough to carry on the 
next two years 

The highest alfalfa yields were 
obtained when the alfalfa was fer- 
tilized before seeding with enough 
fertilizer to give it a good start. 
This will depend on the fertility 
level of the field. It must be fol- 
lowed by annual top-dressings of 
about 200 pounds 0-20-20. Higher 
biennial treatments may do the job 
just as well and also save the ex- 
tra time required for application. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that alfalfa will use up its supply 
of potash very rapidly. 

The fertilization of alfalfa in- 
creases the protein and phosphor- 
us content of the alfalfa. These 
are two very important constitu- 
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“I passed the old farm today. The 
people that bought it certainly 
have made a mess of it by clut- 
tering up the place with several 
oll derricks!” 
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RAW WATER Is 
DANGEROUS! 





meet state law 
standards 


Water supply for 
milk, room and 
dairy barn shall be 
ot a sate sanitary 
juality Pass in-* 
spections by installing SURE- 
CLOR Model A Automatic Water 
Chliorinating Unit. Fully auto- 
matic. Oper- f : 
ites on water 
pressure, 
Built-in test 
set. 


Paddock Piaf 


Dallas, Texas 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


CLAYTON MARK & COMPANY 


1900 Dempster 






Evanston, til. 















NEW! 


IOWA 


~ SUCTION 
BLOWER 


BIGGER per- 
formance at 
LOWEST Cost! 
Tested and prov- 
en BEST by 
most rugged use 
lowa farms could 
give it. 


@ Unioads 3 tons corn silage in & to 10 min- 
N 








utes! Also long hay. etraw, ete log pipes 
Rubber or steel flexit intake. Long sweeping 
elt for CREATER SUCTION 

SIZES LARGE Iowa 
Choice territe-| Blower, BMALL Cizek Blow 
ries still open.| er Belt P.T.0., engine 
DEALER S,] models 
DISTRIBU Aleo Cizek Hog Handlers 
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TORS, WRITE Little John’’ 


ee 
Write for FREE Literature——New, Low Prices. 


CIZEK MFG. & DISTRIB. CO. Clutier 9, lowa 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





TURN ON 
the profits.... 





. production in- 


Where water flows. . 
creases! That's why it’s so important 
to install Goulds running water on your 
farm. Learn how a Goulds water sys- 
tem can put your farm on a better-pay- 


ing basis . . . with increased 
production, bigger profits 
lots less work for you! 






See your dealer—or mail 
coupon. 
GOULDS 
Fig. 3658 


DEEP WELL JET 
Only one mov- 
ing part fully 
automatic 
trouble-free . 
for wells to 150 
feet. New low 
price includes 
fittings 





GOULDS pumps inc. 


Dept. KX-355, Senece Falls, N.Y. 
Enclosed is 10¢ for 20-page booklet telling how 
to select the correct water system. Include name 
of nearest distributor 


Name 


Address 
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ents of good hay for our dairy cat- 
tle and they go hand in hand in 
alfalfa Fertilizing alfalfa with 
phosphorus increases the phosphor- 
us content of the hay and to a 
certain point at least, the heavier 
the phosphate fertilization the 
higher the protein content of the 
hay 


When potash is applied along 
with phosphate our protein con- 
tent is slightly lower than for 


phosphate alone, but our yields are 
higher, so that more pounds of 
protein are produced per acre. 


Even though our protein content 
is lower when we apply potash 
along with phosphate, it is still 


higher than the unfertilized alfal- 
fa, as indicated in the table. 








Effect of fertilization on “% protein content of 
Ranger Altaita 


Cutting Treatment, the Acre 








2802 
40-2802 P.O. 
Unter- P.O 40-280 
tilized or K,0 K.o 
% Protein “% Protein % Protein 
Ist 19.4 20.5 20.0 
2nd 22.6 23.4 22.6 
3rd 21.5 22.4 21.8 
It has been found that yields 


were highest when the phosphorus 
and potassium content of the al- 
falfa is high. The highest protein 
content is found at a medium po- 


tassium and a high phosphorus 
content 
When the _ different § cuttings 


within a season are compared, the 
second cutting is highest in per 
cent crude protein, phosphorus and 
potassium, followed by the third 
cutting. The first cutting is the 
lowest in food value. This is pos- 
sibly due to the steminess or 
coarseness of the first cutting as 
the leaves are points of concen- 
tration for these nutrients 

The need for a medium potas- 
sium content, above 13 per cent, 
is not so much for its feed value 
as for its value to the plant. Po- 
tassium has a function in winter 
hardiness and a certain concentra- 
tion must be present to enable the 
plant to survive the winter. In the 
first three years only slight win- 
terkilling has taken place, but in 
these instances the greatest 
amount has been where phosphate 
was applied alone without potash. 


Band seeding 


Band seeding of alfalfa and 
birdsfoot trefoil gave 21 per cent 
more seedlings than broadcasting 
in nine field tests conducted by 
the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station over a_ three-year 
period. 
Benefits of band seeding were 


also seen in greenhouse tests with 
radioactive phosphorus. The first 
month, alfalfa seedlings located 
0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 inches laterally 
from fertilizer (1% inches deep) 
received 98, 66, 15, 3, and O per 
cent of their phosphorus from fer- 
tilizer. Percentages in two months 
were 77, 62, 50, 24, and 7 

Many seeds falling between fer- 
tiiizer rows 7 inches apart during 
broadcast seeding apparently germ- 
inate, but the seedlings perish be- 
fore obtaining enough growth 
stimulation from phosphorus in 
fertilizer up to 3% inches away. 

Greenhouse tests showed that 
alfalfa seedlings 1 to 2 inches 
away. laterally, from fertilizer pro- 
duced only 60 to 80 per cent as 
much top growth as those seeded 
directly over fertilizer. Phosphorus 
was 80 per cent higher in top 
growth of seedlings directly over 
fertilizer than in those 4 inches 
away. 
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NEW WALK -TARU TANDEM 
MILKING PARLOR STALL 







Work-saver 
arrangement makes 
it possible for one 
man with 4 NEW 
CLAY WALK. 
THRU STALLS 
and only 2 milking 
machines to milk 
faster than one 
man with 3 ma 
chines in ordinary 





MODEL GRADE “A” 
MILK PRODUCTION 
PLANT BUILT AT AN 
AMAZING LOW COST 


In the plan at right Clay architects 
and engineers give you lowest cost 
building service with approved 
plans tailored to your needs... 
including estimated costs of equip- 
ment and material. Ask for FREE x 
ESTIMATE SHEET that lets you per- 
sonally see how your dairy canbe f-——72 
planned at a cost that will save you hundreds of dollars. Clay supplies all 











items shown in heavy black 


Scientifically designed to streamline dairy chores. Speed up feeding and 
milking operation. Levers, handles, cows, milkers all in a 2-step radius 
Eliminates stooping. No waste motion. Makes every movement ac 
complish work. 

STALL ACTS AS ALLEY this eliminates necessity of extra alley which 
means a saving of over 30°/, in floor area. Gives a tremendous saving 
in building costs. 

MEASURED FEEDING. A turn of the crank meters ration into hopper 
Measures from 1 to 8 lbs. of ground feed. Can be-used with or without 
overhead bins 

Modernize your dairy. Let the cows bring their milk to you 
your work. Booklets explain operation and plan 


FRE 2 NEW VALUABLE 
DAIRY MANUALS 


Decrease 









CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION + 
3510 OLIVE STREET, CEDAR FALLS, 1OWA ry 
Gentlemen: Please send me a 

[] NEW WALK-THRU CROP DRIERS [_] STALLS AND : 
STALL } ELECTRIC STANCHIONS . 
() BARN CLEANER VENTILATION {[] SLO UNLOADER s 
i] 

1 am building remodeling Cae, . 
NAME —8 
ADDRESS : 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoord’s Dairymen milk record 
sheets and herd books Send for samples No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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HERE are many reasons for having a 
home garden-—-economy, better nutri- 
tion, a family work project. But many 


of us garden for the simple reason that we 
just can't help ourselves; we love to get our 
hands in the good rich earth and besides, we 
fall for all those pretty pictures in the seed 
catalogs in January 

I am an incurable optimist and each year 
I raise more than I can handle, though I 
always vow I won't, and sometimes the weeds 
get pretty thick around here. But I try to 
plan in advance so that I have good variety. 
I try to emphasize those foods which are (1) 
easy to prepare, (2) expensive to buy, (3) 
usually unavailable in our village store, and 
(4) especially important for good nutrition. 

We love green peas, lima beans, and black 
eye peas, but they are all time-consuming 
to prepare so I try not to go overboard on 
them. I do raise lots of asparagus and broc- 
coll which are expensive to buy but easy to 
raise and process, Fresh cress, kohlrabi, okra, 
currants, and gooseberries are practically 
never available in a market to me, so I raise 
them myself. Greens like kale, spinach, mus- 
tard, and Swiss chard are such very valuable 
foods that I go heavy on them. Carrots are 
always available to me at reasonable prices 
so I don’t worry much about canning them 
or keeping them in a root cellar. 

You to pick and choose what vege- 
tables and fruits are worth it to you, or 
your husband may find that he has more 
garden than he can handle with only one 
wife. 


have 


Green vegetables .. . 


The Basic 7 Foods urge two or more serv- 


ings of vegetables daily other than potato. 
One should be green or yellow; “greens” 
often 

Kale, mustard, spinach, tampala, Swiss 


chard, all “boiling greens” are good alone, or 
mixed in almost any combination. A few 
young tender leaves of any of them incorpor- 
ated in a tossed salad adds character. 

Plant your kale late, though it can be 
sown from early spring to three months be- 
fore the first expected hard frost. A light 
frost actually improves the flavor, and later 


plantings seem to have less trouble from 
bugs. 
Kale may be frozen by the orthodox 


blanching method, or it may be frozen com- 
pletely cooked, with bacon and onion added 
for flavor. This latter method doesn't save 
as many vitamins, but it’s easy to cook more 
kale than you need for a meal and then freeze 
up what is left over 

If Daddy refrains from making a wry face, 
you'll be surprised at the way the small fry 
will gobble up well-cooked and seasoned kale. 

Mustard alone is too strong for our family, 
but we enjoy it mixed in with other greens. 

Tampala is one of those new heat resistant 
types of spinach. We've had very good luck 
with it, 


DAIRY FARM HOME 





What do you plant? 


Your potatoes and peas may already be in. What else you plant 


by Marian Pike 


Don't forget your turnip and beet tops 


among the greens. 


Yellow vegetables .. . 


Jarrots, sweet potatoes, rutabagas .. . all 
root vegetables are popular yellow vegetables. 
Rutabagas are good raw as well as cooked 
and, like carrots, should be ruthlessly thinned 
if you want well formed vegetables and quick 
growth. 

Sweet corn can of course be white as well 
as yellow. We happen to be a yellow corn 
family and have had excellent results with 
“Iochief.” I don't attempt to grow it in my 
own garden. The men put it in with ma- 
chinery in empty feedlots or at the edge of a 
field that didn’t come out even. That means 
we're likely to have a lot of corn ready at 
once, but I don’t care as I might as well 
process a lot of 4t as a small amount. We 
like frozen corn almost as well as fresh. 

Squash can be yellow or green. I seldom 
plant any summer squash or zuccini. It’s 
just too watery for our taste, so we wait for 
the fall and winter squash that we prefer. 
Butternut is our favorite. It can be baked or 
pared and boiled with equal success. Many 
people who thought they had an aversion to 
squash have changed their minds when they 
have eaten my Butternut squash, peeled, 
pressured, mashed, and seasoned with plenty 
of butter, salt, and a little celery salt and a 
whiff of nutmeg. Topped with a nest of green 
peas it has eye as well as taste appeal. 


Salad vegetables .. . 


Lettuce leads the parade of salad vege- 
tables. I plant only head lettuce, thinning it 
as I can use it to stand about a foot apart. 
If you live in the northern states you might 
want to try Cos or Romaine lettuce. 

Endive may be interchanged with lettuce. 
In early stages, it may have a bitter taste, 
but when the inner leaves blanch it becomes 
sweet and tender. 

Cress or pepper grass is something I've 
urged you before to try. Not many of us 
have the running stream or moist soil to 
grow watercress, but we can try the fine 
curled cress. It grows quickly and has a 
pungent flavor which is delicious in salads. 

Parsley is so pretty I even use it as an 
edging for flower beds. It is really rich in 
vitamins and, if handled right, will reseed 
itself. 

Radishes, tomatoes, and peppers are almost 
universally grown by home gardeners. The 
secret of radishes is to get them in early. 
The secret of tomatoes is to always have 
plenty of sun and provide water at crucial 
times. I really neglect peppers, and yet they 
bear and bear and bear. I wash and remove 
seeds from red and green, sweet and hot 
peppers alike, sack them in cellophane bags 
and put them in the freezer. They are avail- 
able all year round for casseroles and salads. 

Cucumbers are limited only by your space. 
For salads, you may prefer the long, smooth, 
dark green hybrids as we do, but you may 
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depends on family likes, garden space, time and help available. 


also want to grow the little pickling types. 
Some of you may have to ration your vine 
crops, like squash, cantaloupe, pumpkin, and 
watermelon because they are space taking. 


Cabbage and cousins .. . 


Cabbage is easily grown from seed, but 
unless you are going to make sauerkraut you 
are likely to find yourself with too many 
heads bursting at once. I buy plants and 
stagger the plantings. Don’t forget Savoy 
and Chinese cabbage. They're fun for a 
change. So is cauliflower. 

Kohlirabi is easily grown. We prefer it 
raw instead of as a relish. Broccoli is so 
valuable in nutrients and so easily grown and 
processed that we always include it. Collards, 
which are also a “boiling green,” do well un- 
der most conditions. Even Brussels Sprouts 
are easier to grow than I used to think. 


Other vegetables . . . 


Your green peas are probably already plant- 
ed or should be as soon as you can get in the 
garden. The same goes for potatoes and 
onions. But wait awhile on those bush, lima, 
kidney, butter, and edible soy beans. They 
won't make much growth until the soil is 
warm and they’re likely to get nipped any- 
way. 

Okra is a vegetable I had always thought 
of as southern, but now I find it can be 
raised quite far north. It’s more than a 
flavoring for soups and stews. Try slicing 
it, mixing with flour and salt, and cooking 
until tender in plenty of bacon grease or 
butter. 

Egg plant is a great satisfaction to raise. 
Mine never get very big in our climate, but 
they are so pretty for table decorations, as 
well as good in casseroles or sauted by them- 
selves. 

I usually let my father-in-law raise par- 
snips. It is such a nuisance not to be able 
to plow them up in the fall with the rest of 
the garden. But I am always mighty glad 
to have Dad appear at my back door with a 
mess of parsnips in the early spring. 

Asparagus entails a waiting period. But 
it is well worth it, if you can spare space 
for a bed. 


Small fruits ... 


Small fruits work out fine in my program. 
Rhubarb, which thrives no-matter-what for 
me, is very welcome pushing out in the spring 
when you are hungry for fresh things. The 
new red varieties are not as heavy yielders 
as the older kinds, but you don’t usually 
need a tremendous amount. I bake it in the 
oven, with no water, lots of sugar and a 
little tapioca, for thickening. 

Unless we have a very dry year, I give 
my strawberries a real beating. We disk 
them heavily and spread them with ground 
corncobs which have been used as bedding. 
This acts both as a mulch and as fertilizer. 
We have a bed that has been going eight 
years under this treatment. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois 


HE cards our children carry 

home from school have been 

the target of both parents 

and educators in the past few 

years. In some places changes 
have been made. 

In our school system, radically 
new cards were introduced last 
fall. In the first place, the child 
only brings them home twice a 
year; the other two quarters are 
personal conference checkings. In 
the early fall, the teacher visits 
the pupil's home; in the third 
quarter, parents (usually mother) 
visits the child’s teacher for a half- 
hour talk about the child's prog- 
ress and problems. 

Otherwise, the card scores the 
child three ways: His social devel- 
opments, his academic standing ac- 
cording to his own capacities, and 
his standing in relationship to rec- 
ognized standards of progress ac- 
cording to his class level and class- 
mates. 

This is a very fair way to mark 
a child, I think, especially scoring 
him according to how well he lives 
up to what he is capable of doing. 
Not all children have the same 
capabilities for keeping up with 
established levels, at the same rate 
of speed, yet they are not neces- 
sarily “dumb” children. Putting a 
slow child against a fast one may 
make him lose heart in his own 
abilities. Putting him up against 
himself is different. 


A debt we owe... 


Most of us who have borne chil- 
dren did so without ever hearing 
of a Hungarian doctor named Sem- 
melweis, who in a Vienna charity 
hospital, back in the mid-1800's 
made a discovery that has saved 
the lives of many millions of moth- 
ers and newborn babies. 

At the time Dr. Semmelweis en- 
tered the Vienna hospital as a 
medical student, as many as 36 per 
cent of the women delivered in 
the wards died, along with their 
babies. They were taken immedi- 
ately to the autopsy room, where 
students used the dead bodies of 
mother and child to practice the 
mechanics of delivery. From the 
autopsy rooms, the doctors went 
to the beds of the lying-in moth- 
ers, did examinations, then back 
to the dead, then on to the living, 
a never-ending vicious circle. 

To clean their hands, they mere- 
ly wiped them on their coat lapels. 
In fact, it was a badge of honor 
for a “sir doctor’, as they were 
called in that day, to wear a coat 
foul with swipings from dissections 
and deliveries and exudations of 
noisome nature. Through a heart- 
breaking period of trial and error, 
Dr. Semmelweis arrived at the no- 
tion that if doctors would wash 
their hands after handling the 
dead, before handling the living, 
they would not spread the cada- 
veric germs that mean almost 
certain death 

At great insistence, basins of 
soap and water were placed in the 
wards. The doctors resisted the 
practice, but reluctantly agreed. 
It helped some, but not enough. 
Dr. Semmelweis figured that more 
thorough disinfection must take 


place, so he added basins of chlo- 


J. Hurley 


ride of lime water alongside the 
basins of water. He forced their 
use. The percentage of child-bed 
deaths dropped gradually, gradu- 
ally, until finally there were none. 
Then, political maneuvers forced 
him out of the hospital. His meth- 
ods were abolished and 11 out of 
16 women died the first week. All 
his work undone! 

However, he continued experi- 
ments and expostulations over dis- 
couraging years and the world of 
today benefits from his efforts. 
Child-bed fever is extremely rare 
and women anticipating the birth 
of a child never give it a thought. 


Farm and Home Week echoes... 


“The farm house is years behind 
in convenience, comfort, and prac- 
ticability,” said Dr. T. J. Brevik, 
of Michigan State College. “Out 
of 900 farm families interviewed, 
85 per cent want a basement; 90 
per cent want central heating, 
porches, and a spare bedroom; 75 
per cent want a separate dining 
room and 60 per cent a first-floor 
workroom and a driveway laid out 
so callers would come to the front 
door. 

“As a result of these wants, the 
‘tri-level’ house was planned. On 
the lower level ‘basement) the 
heating plant, work room, storage 
area, washroom, recreation space, 
and wash-up area would be locat- 
ed. One-half flight of stairs would 
lead to ground level which would 
contain kitchen, dining room, liv- 
ing room, and outside entrances. 
Another half-flight up from ground 
level would be the bedrooms and 
bath.” 

“Start with the kitchen and 
workroom in any plan to remodel 
or build,” advised Margaret Mc- 
Cordic, University of Wisconsin. 
“Center kitchen activities around 
refrigerator, range, and sink. Al- 
low three to five feet for prepara- 
tion and mixing area near the re- 
frigerator. Two or three feet of 
counter on each side of the sink 
should be allowed; right for stack- 
ing the dishes; left for draining 
them. Cooking and service space 
calls for two feet on the right of 
stove and one and one-half feet on 
the left for serving.” 

“Neuro - muscular hypertension 
(tension to you) is a problem of 
modern day life and we must learn 
how to control it if we are to live 
happily and productively,” advised 
Miss Maja Schade, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“Relaxation is the answer and 
this word means different things 
to different people. Rest or re- 
duced activity relaxes some peo- 
ple. Others relax by doing some- 
thing different from daily rou- 
tine; sometimes something quite 
physically strenuous. 

“By whatever means you are 
able to relax, do it for clearer 
thinking through of your problems 
and better ability to solve them, 
if they are solvable. If not, learn 
to live with them.” 





WORTH REMEMBERING: 
“Worry never robs tomorrow 
of its sorrow. It only saps to- 
day of its strength.” 
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Ne. 2245. Switable for oh ages and sizes is this 
cap-sleeved, od flared dress and short-sleeved 

















bolero, with —_~ necklines. Sizes 12 te 46. 
Size 18: Dress and ero, 5% yds. 35-in, 


Ne. 2288. Pretty, scoop- 
necked little girl's play- 
wit hee metching, cap- 
sleeved, butten-front dress 
with contrasting Peter Pon 
collar, Sires 4 to 10. Size 
8: Dress, 2%) yds. 35-in 
Ployevit, 1% yee. J5-in. 








Ne. 2037. Charming, scoop- 
necked, button-front style has soft 
wnpressed pleats in skirt; can be 
mode with cop sleeves or sleeve- 
less. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 
Cap-sleeved style, 4% yds. 35-in 









Ne. 2657. Attractive, easy-te- 
sew design hos shirred neckline, 
gently flared skirt, pretty pouch 
pockets Sizes 12 to 42. Sine 
18: 3% yds. 35-in 






































No. 2632. Feminine, flotter- 
ing flare-skirted style, with soft, 
norrow-yoked neckline, ite own 

tty, short-sleeved collared be- 

ero. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 
5% yds. 35-in. 





Ne. 28868. Delightfully 
yeoun®@ scoop - necked 
sleeveless design with 
Empire waistline, shirred 
bodice, gathered skirt 
Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 
3% yds. 435-in. 















Ne. 2265. Smert, simple style is attractive 
fer all ages ond sizes, has narrow yoked neck- 
line, cop sleeves, flared skirt. it's se figure- 
enhancing, you'll love it. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 
18: 3% yds. 39-in 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
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bs $ for patterns, 25¢ each. 
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A pan 


of treats 


family, particularly by those hungry 


youngsters coming home from school. 


by Helena Davidson 


EMEMBER coming home from 
R school, cold and half-starved, 


to the delightful aroma of 


Mom's kitchen on baking day? 
There were fragrant sugar buns 
lifted from the pan onto a white 


dish towel, and a heaping plate of 
cinnamon rolis, spicy and warm, to 
eat with a glass of milk 

Here is a collection of treats you 
ean make with roll dough. On bak- 
ing day, a third of the dough is set 
aside, and when the pans of dinner 
rolis are set to rise, it is used to 
make something special. The eggs 
and sugar blended with extra short- 


ening make the rolls sweet and 
light, and the milk in the recipe 
insures an evenly browned, won- 


derful tasting product 
Heat the 
second day 
tasting toast 
mon bread 
worry about 
any left-overs 


rolia in the oven the 
and make crisp, sweet- 
of the left-over cinna- 
But then, you need not 
that. There never are 


Sticky Buns 


8S tablespoons melted butter 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
\%) eup raisins 


Roll dough to ‘\-inch 
Spread with melted butter; sprinkle 
with cinnamon and add raisins. Roll 
as for jelly roll. Cut in 1%-inch 
slices. Place in greased tin and let 
rise until double before bak 
ing, pour over the sticky bun sirup 
Bake at 350 degrees for 30 minutes 


thickness 


Just 


Invert pan immediately to allow 
buns to absorb any sirup remaining 
in pan 


Sirup 


\% cup brown sugar 

1 tablespoon butter 

4) cup water 

Mix ingredients in saucepan 
Bring to boiling point and pour over 


raised buns 


Cheese Rolls 


l cup grated sharp cheese 
1 tablespoon paprika 
Melted butter 


will be enjoyed by the entire 


STICKY BUNS are 


Roll dough %-inch thick on 
floured board. Brush with melted 
butter, Sprinkle on the paprika and 
grated cheese. Roll as for cinnamon 
rolls. Cut in 1-inch slices. Place on 
greased tin, and sprinkle lightly 
with paprika. Let rise until double 
Bake at 400 degrees for 12 to 15 
minutes. Serve warm. 


Sour Cream Coffee Cake 


% cup thick sour cream 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 

%) eup brown sugar 

% cup nutmeats 


Pat the dough flat and fit into a 
greased round tin. Make deep inden- 
tations in the surface with the back 
of a spoon, and spread sour cream 
over the surface, allowing the 
cream to fill the holes. Spread 
brown sugar over the top. Sprinkle 
with cinnamon and add the nut- 
meats. Let rise for 30 minutes and 
bake at 375 degrees for about 20 
minutes, until the surface is bubbly 
and brown 


Clothespin Rolls 


Roll dough \-inch thick. Cut in- 
to narrow strips, about ‘%-inch by 
9, and moisten each end. Wrap 


aluminum foil around a dozen clean 
clothespins Wrap dough strips 
around pins, but do not overlap ex- 
cept to fasten at the ends. Let rise 
almost double. Brush with milk or 
melted butter. Bake 15 to 20 min- 
utes in 375-degree oven 


While warm, pull out pins. Fill 
with almond paste, your favorite 
jam, marmalade, or mincemeat. 


Pineapple Filling 
\% cup sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
% cup pineapple juice 
1 tablespoon lemon Juice 
% cup drained, crushed pineapple 


Cook sugar, cornstarch, and juice 


until clear, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat. Add lemon juice 
and pineapple. Cool. 


Almond Paste Filling 


% cup almond paste 
2 eggs 

4 cup sugar 

¥, cup butter 


Cream butter; add sugar gradu- 
ally and cream until fluffy. Add 
unbeaten eggs and almond paste. 


Blend thoroughly. 


Fruit Filling 


Combine the following ingredients 
in a saucepan: 

% eup cooked, chopped prunes 

% cup raisins 

'%) cup cooked, chopped dried 
apricots 
teaspoon salt 


4 

), cup water 

', cup sugar 

') teaspoon cinnamon 

Cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent scorching. Cool. 


Apple Cake 


4 apples, pared and sliced 
83 tablespoons butter 

>, cup sugar 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1', tablespoons lemon juice 


Pat dough flat and fit 
greased pan Press apple slices 
firmly into dough. Cream butter; 
add sugar, flour, lemon juice, and 
cinnamon and cream together. 
Spread over top of apples. Let rise 
until loaf is nearly doubled. Bake 
in hot oven for about 30 minutes. 


into a 


Cinnamon Loaf 


1 tablespoon cinnamon 

\%) cup sugar 

Additional cinnamon for topping 

Roll dough ‘“-inch thick. Sprin- 
kle with cinnamon and sugar, re- 
serving 1 tablespoon of sugar for 
topping. Fold dough in half; seal 
edges; then shape into a loaf. Place 
in greased loaf tin. Sprinkle top 
with remaining tablespoon of sugar 
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just one of the many delicious variations of the basic roll dough. 


and additional cinnamon. Let rise 
double. Bake at 375 degrees for 30 
minutes. Cool before slicing. 


Almond Butter Rolls 


Y, cup melted butter 
% cup brown sugar 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons almond extract 


Mix all ingredients together. Roll 
out dough to a 12-by 10-inch rec- 
tangle. Spread with the almond- 
butter filling. Roll as for a jelly 
roll. Cut in %-inch slices, and ar- 
range on greased baking sheet 
Flatten each roll slightly and dec- 


orate with blanched almonds. Let 
rise until double; brush the tops of 


rolls lightly with cream and bake 
at 400 degrees from 12 to 15 min- 
utes. 

This is our favorite white roll 
recipe. It is sufficient for three 
dozen large dinner rolls, or as we 


prefer, two pans of rolls and a pan 
of treats 


White Rolls 


2 cakes compressed yeast 

Y, cup sugar 

14, cups scalded 
lukewarm 

% cup lukewarm water 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 eggs 

Y¥, cup melted shortening 

6, to 7 cups sifted all 
flour 


milk, cooled to 


purpose 


In a mixing bowl, place lukewarm 
water, milk, sugar, and yeast. Stir 
until the yeast is soft and sugar 
dissolved. Add 2 cups of the flour 
and the salt. Beat until ingredients 
are well mixed 

Add the eggs and cooled shorten 
ing. Beat vigorously. Gradually add 
the remaining flour, using the maxi- 
mum amount if the dough 
sticky. Turn out on a floured board 
cover with a towel and let the 
dough rest about 20 minutes before 
shaping. THE END 


seems 
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Your share of the consumer’s dollar? 


(Continued from page 307) 


7. Reduce distribution and sell- 
ing costs. These make up 40 per 
cent of total marketing costs for 
fluid milk and cream. They can 
be cut by more efficient use of 
delivery labor. For this we need 
to find out exactly how many cus- 
tomers and quarts can be serviced 
by a delivery route. Then, work- 
ing with a number of customers 
per route mile and the average 
number of packages per customer, 
we will be able to plan for an effi- 


cient number of trucks. 
Most drivers are now paid on a 
commission basis, computed on 


the sales price of the produce de- 


BOOST 
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All The GOOD of Molasses— TROUBLE FREE! 


Now, feed molasses the easy way! 
No special equipment, no handling 
problems. Large or small feeders 
alike, you can supplement any feed 
with rich, nutritious dry molasses, 
the easy HI-MO-LASS way! 


GUARANTEED FREE-FLOWING 


In Any Weather! That's right—HI- 
MO-LASS is easy to handle in winter 
or summer. Won't melt or lump 
get sticky or set-up. Now you can be 
sure of getting all the benefits of 
molasses but none of the problems of 
handling. Always flows free . . . dust 
free too. 


42% OR MORE SUGAR 


The highest sugar content ever of- 
fered! Aids digestion in your stock, 
increases water intake, and thus 
greatly increases the quantity intake 
of feed to promote profitable gains. 
Makes even wnpalatable fiber feeds 


taste good! 


PERFECT FOR SILAGE 


Easy-to-pour HI-MO-LASS is easy to 
sprinkle right on the silage—no hand 
mixing involved. Helps preserve the 
sweet freshness and vitamin value in 
all cured hay silage of any kind. 


Ffid-uass 


All The GOOD of Molosses— TROUBLE FREE! 


SEND FC 


| FREE 








livered. Under this system a sub- 
stantial part of the saving from 
changes in delivery routes or 
methods which make possible the 
delivery of more products in the 
same amount of time would go di- 
rectly into increased wages with- 
out benefiting the consumer in the 
form of lower prices. Consequent- 
ly, these pay plans would have to 
be adjusted so that savings from 
changes in delivery routes or 
methods would benefit the con- 
sumer in the form of lower prices. 

8. Reduce the consumer's price 
for quantity delivery. A 1950-1951 
report of the New York State 
Temporary Commission on Agri- 
culture indicates that the distri- 
bution costs to the one-quart home 
delivery customer often exceeds 
the distribution cost to the four- 
quart customer by 10 cents or 
more per quart. Yet under pres- 
ent retail pricing methods the 
large volume customer normally 
gets no encouragement and the 
small volume buyer pays less than 
his share. 

9. Reduce prices to wholesale 
customers as volume delivered in- 
creases. After all, wholesale de- 
livery costs also decrease when 
the quantity of milk delivered per 
stop increases. Recent studies in 
California indicate that if delivery 
costs are about 5 cents per quart 
for a 10-quart wholesale buyer, 
they are about 1.3 cents per quart 
for a 100-quart delivery and about 
0.6 cents a quart for a 1,000-quart 
delivery. Lack of volume discounts 
encourages storekeepers to buy 
from a number of distributors, re- 
ducing the volume of sales per dis- 
tributor at each stop and resulting 
in high distribution costs. 

10. Cut transportation costs. 
One important step would be to 
establish uniform trucking regu- 
lations between states. Also, where 
standing agreements can be made 
with dealers in deficit markets, 
handling charges sometimes can 
be reduced as much as 25 cents 
per hundredweight by decreasing 
labor and facilities for surplus 
handling. New products also can 
reduce transportation costs. Wis- 
consin research in 1954 showed 
that it costs 5.7 cents to package 
and ship a quart of concentrated 
milk 1,200 miles, compared to 93 
cents for a quart of whole milk. 

1l. Give continued attention to 
our quality problems. Dairy prod- 
ucts move more rapidly and at less 
cost with the acceptance of uni- 
form inspection standards and re- 
ciprocal inspection between states. 
Widely varying health regulations 
in various cities and states de- 
crease sales and increase costs. 

12. Use milk vending machines 
to increase milk sales at lower 
marketing costs. It is estimated 
that vending machines could in- 
crease fluid milk sales by 500 mil- 
lion pounds annually. If properly 
operated and supervised, both in- 
door and outdoor vending ma- 
chines could cut the costs of dis- 
tribution considerably. It is esti- 
mated that outdoor vending ma- 
chines can cut distribution costs by 
1 to 3 cents per quart. 

13. Expand the use of milk dis- 
pensers. Instead of individual half 
pint packages, they use 3 gallon 
or 5 gallon cans. Savings in pack- 
aging costs, passed on to the res- 
taurant or hotel eating place, can 
run as high as 1 to 2 cents per 
half pint. Establishments with dis- 
pensers have increased milk sales 
10 to 60 per cent. THE END 


| GET ECONOMICAL, FAST COOLING 






Model shown 
is OKS-250 
(250-gals.) 


ond 700 gollon sizes 


Leads in Sales — More dairymen buy Dari-Kool than 
any other brand 
Leads in Valve — Dari-Kool tanks are built of stain- 
less steel inside and out — for extra years of trouble- 
free service 
Leads in Performance — Dari-Kool's larger cooling 
surface cools milk faster for less money 


be 


says CLIFFORD W. THILTOEN 


375 





Waterloo, lowa 


Milk is cooled to well 
below 40° in less than 
one hour — assuring a 
lower bacteria count and 
better milk. It is impos- 
sible to freeze milk in a 
Dari-Kool beeause the 
coolant is ice water. 
Dari-Kool tanks are 
easy to clean and may 


sanitized with hot 


water without damage. 
Dari-Kool tanks are rig- 
idly built and are bulge- 
proof, assuring accurate 
milk calibration and cor- 
rect payment. Units are 


ready to operate—noth- 


ing else to buy or install. 

























DARI-KOOL MEETS ALL 3- A SANITARY STANDARDS 
| - — 
- . Lavan )d ‘ 
| a U DAR UU | r 
4 0uDO c q/ ALO 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY * Dept. 33 


1444 East Washington Avenve, Madison 10, Wisconsin 
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Economical. 

Cattie Size -$13.00/500 

Sheep-Hog Size $9.95 500 

Applicator for apptying $2.00 
each 

identical name stamping on 1,000 or more 

me oherge.. .« 


NECK CHAIN TAGS§ 


Vlog ale], B-y.\ 5 gic) 


Style 2136. 
number 


ground, 
rings for attaching 
Ringer—-6.50 each. Also complete tine 


of Bull Rings, Ear Notohers, Cattic Leads. Prompt 

delwery. 

Write for tree circular and additi i int tion. 
Ld | 


WATIOWAL BAND 





for LIVESTOCK 


Easily applied. 








age 
fess than 1,000 tage-61.80 met 





1” numbers, both sides. Complete cow 
set: brass tag 2% "x24", 40” chain, 
and attachment link. Per set--dezen 
lote-—-61.50 each. F.0.8. Newport. 






1%” diameter. 1” black 
beth sides, on white back- 
$7.96 per 500 quantity. Hog 
$1.75 per 500. 








oes 





Mix your own cattle, hog and poul 
try teed save 60¢ to BOe per 100 
, Mixes « perfect blend in 10 
minut 5 wine 7 4.000 Ibe 
Made of heavy steel etrically 
welded. Sold on 40-day trial guar 
antee Write for catalog low 
prices and easy payment plan 










Box 2588, QUINCY, ILL. 





FooT ROT 
(Cottle and Sheep) 
Aa infection of the feet 
APPLY DR 
ROT 
TREATMENT between 
the claws and inte cavi- 
thes. Easy to apply. One 
pin? can $2.00. At your 

dealer's ot post paid, 


OR. ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 














Make Your Pasture 
Thrive in (955... 


Insist on Mare 


IRRIGATION PUMPING 


UNITS 
© Efficient ® Reliable 


Sold thru distributors well qualified te en- 
gineer a system best sulted to your needs. 


WRITE TODAY 


For detailed information, state number of 
acres and source of water. 


Prompt Reply Guaranteed 





Irrigation Division 


HAL 





a] 


FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 











the BEST silo 
TS 
NO MORE! | 






STEEL-BILT 


SILOS 


Here's the silo thet turn 





out top quelity silage ™ 


yeor after year at minimum upkeep. Alr- 
tight-ne chance for spoilage. Mokes ALL 
your forage into juicy, succulent, nourishing 
livestock feed. Pays for itself in increased 


milk end meet 


MARTIN Stee! Preducts Corporation 


' 
| 
506 Lengview Ave Mansfield Onto | 
Send FREE Facts on | 

Silos Haymakers Utility Bidgs ; 

| 

| 

| 











Without Increasing Feed Costs! 
When John Butrus of Lowell, Ind., fed 
Speedy Dairy Concentrate with rough | 
age, he doubled milk production before | 
using up hie firet shipment Find out | 
which Speedy Dairy Concentrate is 
best for your herd Send sample of 
our roughage, for FREER analysis, to 
Vitality Mills, Ine., Dept. M, Chicago, Lil. 


VITALITY POINTS TO PROFITS 





A closer look at green feeding 


(Continved from poge 283) 


cow. Other stations report as high 
as 150 pounds. You should figure 
on a minimum of 100 pounds per 
cow 


How much labor required? .. . 


The time and labor required in 
your own operation should influ- 
ence your decision on whether or 
not to switch to this system of 
feeding. Unfortunately, very little 
research information is available 
on these requirements 

At New Jersey a direct cut for- 
age harvester equipped with a 
mower bar was used. This piece 


Maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment 20 minutes. 

Total 98 minutes or 1.63 hours 

Since harvesting was done twice 
daily, the total labor requirement 
was 3.2 man hours per day. 

In addition to the labor require- 
ments outlined above, considera- 
tion must be given to any labor 
involved in the feeding operation. 
No time, of course, would be in- 
volved if a self-feeding wagon is 
used. If the forage is to be fed 
in bunks, a side unloading wagon 
should be considered 

Forking the forage off the wag- 


of equipment is a necessity. The ns into feed carts and feeding the 
forage wagon should be large ©ows in the barn requires too much 
enough to permit harvesting at time. Records 
least 100 pounds of forage per ‘how that feeding in this way re- 
head per day. In small herds this ires 45 minutes for one man to 
wagon might well be a self-feeding feed 2,500 pounds of forage to 50 


one so all handling of the forage COWS 


is eliminated. The drawback to For purposes of comparison we 
this type of wagon is the number estimated that the time and labor 
of animals is limited that can feed requirements for handling a group 
of 50 cows would 


from it at any one time 


To obtain labor requirement our a day 
data the New Jersey station used ™4intaining 


50 Holstein cows which were green Pastures, 


fed twice daily for three months back and forth to the barn. 

The fields from which the forage From the research that has been 
green feeding 
the following 


was harvested were located from done on 


one to three miles from the dairy reasonable 
barn where it was fed. Time re- conclusions: 
quired for one man to harvest an 1. This system can increase the 
average load of 2,500 pounds was amount of milk or meat produced 


as follows: per acre 


Connecting tractor, harvester, due to eliminating losses in forage 


and wagon 15 minutes ‘generally 
Traveling - barn to field and’re- mals 

turn 27 minutes. 2. By offering a fairly constant 
Harvesting forage 36 minutes. supply of forage, there will be less 
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variation in daily milk production. 

3. Under a green feeding pro- 
gram, greater use should be made 
of hay perennials or annual crops 

4. At least 100 pounds of green 
feed per head per day will be re- 
quired. A supply of hay or silage 
should be available in the event 
of machinery break-down. 

5. A careful analysis of the time 
and labor required should be made 
before adopting this system of 
feeding THE END 
















Fertilizer and rainfall 


Yields of perennial grass hay 
varied directly with rainfall when 
the grass was fertilized with 40 
to 60 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
in early spring, according to Ne- 
braska agronomists 

Experiments were conducted with 
several cool-season and warm-sea- 
son grasses, grown with and with- 
out nitrogen fertilizer, at three lo- 
cations in Nebraska. Total yields 
of hay were low in dry years. Nev- 
ertheless, increases of 40 per cent 
or more were obtained from the 
application of nitrogen fertilizer. 

Beginning in the fourth year of 
production, the yields from the un- 
fertilized plots remained relatively 
low even though the available 
moisture was plentiful. 

When the moisture supply was 
sufficient for good growth, the per- 
centage of crude protein in the 
hay from the fertilized plots was 
about equal to or lower than that 
in the hay from the unfertilized 
plots. When moisture was limited, 



























there was much More crude protein 
in the fertilized hay than in the 
unfertilized hay. 

















Hinman LOW-VACUUM milking 
is always kind to your cows 


LKER 


The Hinman Master Milker uses the same 
gentle action as human hands. The low 10° 
vacuum exerts a gentle, soothing squeeze. 
it milks all teats —large and small — so 
gently that even nervous cows cooperate. 


iders 


Because of its gentle action, the Hinman 
Milker prevents the soreness and irritation 
80 often caused by harsh machines. It leaves 
the udders soft and pliable — helps reduce 
the cause of mastitis. 


‘ ' t Pr ction 
A Hinman Milker empties the udder 
faster. There's practically no stripping. And 
most important, its fast action stimulates the 
cow to produce more milk and butterfat. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HINMAN-~OR WRITE NOW FOR FREE FOLDERS 








HINMAN SANI-LINE MILKER 


Hinman’s Sani-Line milking system uses 
the same low-vacuum principle as the 
Master Milker. It quickly and gently draws 
milk from the udders — speeds it through 
stainless steel or pyrex glass pipes to the 
cans or tank. Completely sanitary, it lowers 
the bacteria count. 


Cuts Milking Time 


Users tell us thot the Sani-Line cuts their 
milking time by at least one-third. This 
enables them to expand their herds without 
additional equipment or labor. 


Goes Into Any Sarn 


The Sani-Line milking system is simple to 
install. Give us a description of your barn 
and we'll send you — free — practical, low 
cost Sani-Line installation suggestions for 
stanchion type or parlor milking. 


Name. 





HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., Dept. HD3, Box 360, Oneida, N.Y. 


Please send me free folder on 
|_}] Hinman Sani-Line Milker 
































} Hinman Master Milker 
















R. D. No. or Street 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 





Studs are merging 


Under pressure of heavy overhead and duplicating service, 
three important mergers have occurred in past six months. 


by H. A. 


many changes have come to 

artificial breeding. The latest 
trend is consolidation, or merging, 
of organizations. 

Within the past six months three 
important mergers have occurred 
and others are being considered. 
The mergers just completed are: 

1. Southern Minnesota Breeding 
Federation and Land O’ Lakes, 
both located in Minnesota, to form 
Consolidated Breeders, Inc. at 
Anoka, Minnesota; 

2. Evergreen Breeders and 
Northwest Breeders, in the State 
of Washington, to form Evergreen 
Northwest Breeders Association at 
Burlington, Washington, and 

3. San Pasqual Breeders, Escon- 
dido, California, joining forces with 
Roger Jessup Artificial Breeding 
Service at Glendale, California. 


Si: its founding in 1938, 


Why consolidate? ... 


The artificial insemination pro- 
gram sponsored by farmers’ coop- 
eratives and private ownership has 
long been a cold blooded business 
proposition. We can expect con- 
solidation to bring greater effici- 
ency in administration and the use 
of the best sires to the fullest ex- 
tent. 


When we realize that most 
breeding associations use only 
about one-half to three-fourths of 


the semen produced the advisabil- 
ity of reducing overhead is obvi- 
ous. Overhead includes number of 
sires kept, laboratory facilities re- 
quired, office and accounting force, 
and physical plant needed. It all 
adds up to more efficient, cheaper, 


and better sire service for the 
dairymen in the areas concerned 
In most cases increased over- 


head costs and failure of the vol- 
ume of business to increase ac- 
cordingly have dictated the desira- 
bility of consolidation of breeding 
associations operating in the same 
general area. 


Consolidation not for all... 


While we can readily see advan- 
tages in the merging of associa- 
tions in a given area, or in a state, 
we must realize that such moves 
are beset with dangers in many 
cases. For instance, it is very 
doubtful if mergers involving or- 
ganizations in two different states 
are wise. Reasons for this opinion 
are that dairy farmers fee! they 
have a voice, and a part, in the 
selection of sires and operation of 
the breeding associations in their 
states. They like to drive over on 
a Sunday afternoon and look at 
the sires. The progress made in 
improved production and type re- 
sulting from artificial breeding is 
carefully watched. 

To remove the bull stud and the 





The author is executive secretary of 
the National Association of Artificial 
Breeders. 


Herman 


operation too far distant reduces 
some of this interest and takes 
away the pride of ownership most 
patrons have in their organizations 

The extension dairymen and col- 
lege officials in every state aid 
and advise in the artificial breeding 
program. No two states follow 
quite the same policy and conflict 
of opinion is likely to result. Jeal- 
ousies easily crop out and strong 
cooperation is likely to be endan- 
gered in between-state mergers. 

The revival of rural churches as 
is going on in Missouri and many 
other states—the battle to main- 
tain one room rural schools—be- 
cause farmers look upon the local 
school and the local church as 
their assembly points, strengthens 
this opinion. Farmers don’t like to 
drive to town to church. The at- 
mosphere is foreign and they are 
generally talked down and out vot- 
ed, so they stay away. (Saturday 
Evening Post, November 20, 1954, 
“The Country Church Comes Back 
to Life’). The same reaction of 
farmers to a bull stud they never 
see can easily occur. 

Common sense should enable us 
not to let it happen by attempting 
to combine organizations in differ- 
ent states unless the membership 
is practically 100 per cent in favor 
of the move; even then we'd doubt 
the wisdom of it. 


Latest mergers wise ... 


None of the mergers to date in- 
volve state lines. We heartily en- 
dorse them because they have all 
been made with a 98 per cent plus 
vote of members. They stand to 
render better service and become 
more financially sound than going 
their separate ways. In fact we 
can see little excuse for two or- 
ganizations in the same area stag- 
nating and incurring a fixed over- 
head beyond their income because 
farmers pay the bill. 

The artificial breeding program 
freed of unfair, and needless, com- 
petition can render a service in 
improving dairy cattle this nation 
has never known to date. 

We agree that competition is 
healthy in forcing the use of bet- 
ter sires, giving more efficient 
service, and doing an all around 
better job in the field. We must 
insist, however, that when two or 
three technicians, employed by 
competing concerns, are placed in 
an area where there is business 
enough for only one technician, 
the cost is increased to every pa- 
tron of each competing organiza- 
tion. In remedying situations of 
this kind, which occur all to fre- 
quently, consolidation is sound. 

The 600,000 dairymen in this 
country using artificial insemina- 
tion are entitled to the best sires 
obtainable at the minimum cost of 
service. In most instances we be- 
lieve it is being provided. 
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The Original and Revolutionary 
FORAGE HARVESTER 











STALK SHREDDER 
The idea of green feeding and the corn stover silage method Is catching on fast. 


United States and Canada report that 
livestock is fed per acre 

and mutton are increased; 
sharply reduced; (4) 


vided; 


feeding and corn stover silage 

Typical of the enthusiastic reports from 
owners of Lundell! Forage Harvesters is 
the report of Tom and Boy Hayes, 
farmers at Creston, lowa who say 
“We are really sold on Lundell equip- 
ment. Since we have been green feeding 
our stock, it has cost us less pound 
gained than by any other method 
Best of all, bloat has been nearly elim- 
inated from our herd. The machine's 
simplicity of design and construction 
make it a must for our farm, 


DEPT. HD-45 


Rush free information 

on LUNDELL FORAGE HARVESTERS 
Name 

Address 


City State 





GREEN GRASS feeding is the process whereby animals, usually cattle or 
sheep, are fed green grass in dry lot. “Bringing the feed to the cattle” is a 
common way of describing the pro- 
cedure. 
fed to cattle in a confined area, 


Another 
stover silage” 
introduced, 
ter is being used to make this most eco- 


nomical 


Users of Lundell Forage Harvesters throughout the 
(1) More 
(2) Gains in milk, 

(3) Loss from bloat is 
Feeding costs are reduced; 
(5) Closer control over rations and herd is pro- 
(6) Disposition of manure is controlled; 
(7) All sizes of operation are adaptable to green 





Mail Coupon For Free Literature 


Green grass is cut daily and 


method of feeding, “the corn 
method ts being currently 
The Lundell Forage Harvea- 


feed 





beef, 


and 





DELUXE HAY CHOPPER 





DIRECT- THROW HAY CHOPPER 





MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


CHEROKEE 1OWA 














White for Big Neu 
88 PAGE CATALOG 


Contains the most vp to-dote line of 
Artificial Breeding Equipment 
available 















onywhere. 
hundreds of worthwhile agri 

cultural supply items for the deiry- 

men ond livestock breeder 


Write today for free copy 7 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. dept. | 
426 HITCHCOCK ST. BARABOO, WISCONSIN | 


wwe STAY 
FREE: 
Simplified.’ 
INlustrated booklet 
Get your copy now 


Kester Solder Company 
4227 Wrightweed Ave. 









Soldering 
16 poge 


Chicage 39, Illinois 





‘5 Four 
MILKING 
MACHINES 


APPROVED BY LARGE 


HEALTH DEPTS. 


ROOMY TOP 
TO SPREAD 
OTHER PARTS 


EASY 
WAY TO 


MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 





16 cir 
SLOTS 


DRAIN, DRY, STORE & ASSEMBLE 


ALL THOSE MILKING MACHINE PARTS 


You've often wished somebody would 
invent a permanent anit on which 


to spread all those milking ma- $22.75 
chine parts and other utensils. This west of the 
new DARI-TENDER is the anewer, Rocky Mts 


Reomy, all-cteel, comes specially 

equipped with separate racks at the back (which 
can be mounted for left or right hand use) to 
hold 16 teat cups—«pecial slots for 16 rubber 
inflations—and large work-space for convenient 
draining, drying, and bling. Rest-reeiet 

of heavy galvanized steel. 25 in. wide, 40 in. long, 
32 in. high, weight 31 Ibe. Order now by mail, 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC. Dept. 15, Belair?, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ul, 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT, IMC. Dept, 13, Beloir 2, Md, 
Please send me Dari-Tender(s) complete, 
| Enclosed find check or money-order, Bend 

prepaid. 
() Send C.0O.D, I will pay postal charges. 
Name 


Street . — _ 


City . = 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Calves can use silage 


FEEDING top grade legumes is the 

practical way to provide part of 

the protein, calcium, and Vitamins A 

and D needed by the young calf. Roughage 

proper rumen development. 

The question often asked is “Can calves use 

silage’"’ It has long been*an accepted prac- 

tice that calves should not be fed silage until 
they are 4 to 6 months old. 


4lso encourages 


Today hay crop silage is used on many 
dairy farms. Hay silage is different feed 
than corn silage, and must be considered 


Good hay silage contains the cal- 
protein that the calf gets from 

It is also an excellent source of 
Vitamin A but lacks the Vitamin D found 
in sun-cured hay. Therefore we have a sub- 
stitute for the legume hay 

Limited roughage capacity makes it neces- 
sary to give the calf only the best quality 
roughage. When leafy legume hay is fed 
and changed often the calves nibble off the 
valuable stemmy 
parts of the plant. Therefore the quality of 
the hay may be better than that of 
the hay fed. If the calf is fed only silage, 
this selection is more difficult. 

The main thing have adequate in- 
take of legume roughage to provide the es- 
sential nutrients. Quality hay is an excellent 
roughage for young calves. Whether or not 
to use silage will depend upon the quality of 
the dry hay and hay silage. 

Start the calves on this good quality hay 
but supplement it with good hay silage when 
necessary. If the amount of good hay is very 
limited, save it for the youngest calves. After 
the calves 8 weeks of age, good 
grass silage can serve as the only source of 
roughage, but if good hay is available, let 
the calf decide and feed both hay and silage 
free-choice, 


separately. 
clum and 
quality hay 


leaves, and leave the less 


eaten 


is to 


are 6 to 








the calcium 
and protein that calves obtain from good hay. 


LEGUME SILAGE contains both 


Corn silage is more palatable but not as 
rich in protein and calcium. Therefore, corn 
silage does not make as good a supplement 
as hay silage for the young calf. Small 
amounts of corn silage may be fed to calves 
after they are 6 to 8 weeks of age. How- 
ever, we cannot consider corn silage as a sub- 
stitute for good legume roughage. Therefore, 
you should limit the amount of corn silage 
to 2 or 3 pounds daily until the calves are 
4 to 6 months of age. Then the silage can 
be increased to 8 or 10 pounds a day. Corn 
silage and quality legume hay make a good 
combination for older calves. 

Thus silage can have a place in the calf 
feeding program. The quality of the hay and 
the kind of silage is our guide in deciding 
how much to feed. When you first feed si- 
lage, do it gradually and note the growth 
and thriftiness of the calf. Poor growth is 
often an indication that the calf needs more 
nutrients, and since roughage is usually fed 
free-choice, additional grain may be needed 
to improve growth. 

J. W. Crowley 
R. P. Niedermeier 





Farrow at 12 


ALTH JUGH you 4-H and F.F.A. 

members may have the best equip- 

ment, the best boar and gilts, you may 

still find that your enterprise is not paying 

you the dividends you have a right to expect. 

Management of your resources makes the dif- 

ference between a profitable project and one 
that is merely functioning. 

Take your gilts as an example of the man- 
agement problem. There are usually a num- 
ber of sows discarded from the breeding herd 
after spring farrowing as a result of poor 
performance and because fewer fall pigs are 
raised, 

This culling accounts for the large number 
of gilts which farrow each year. For most 
of you 4-H and F.F.A. members these gilts 
were usually of the best breeding stock avail- 
able, and it is highly important that you 
should give them an opportunity to develop 
into good brood stock 

One way you can do this ts to allow your 
gilts to develop more before farrowing. Far- 
rowing the gilt at 12 months of age not only 
allows her sufficient time to grow and de- 
velop, but it has the added advantage of in- 
creasing the litter size. You can expect to 
make more profit from such a gilt by far- 
rowing two litters a year from her. 

A sow will generally farrow in from 112 
to 115 days after she is bred. It may be as 
soon as 110 or 111 days and it may go over a 
few days. 


months of age 


Normally the sow should be placed in the 
farrowing pen about the 107th to 110th day. 
When the breeding date is not definite, you 
may keep the sow in confinement too long. 
This is very undesirable because the sow 
needs exercise at this particular time. 

Farrowing two litters a year from good 
brood sows makes it possible for you to make 
the maximum use of capital invested in equip- 
ment. There is an even distribution of labor 
throughout the year, and it levels out the 
supply of hogs going to market. Your income 
from hogs is distributed over a longer period, 
reducing the risk in marketing. 

—F. J. Giesler 





BARNEY FARMLAN 








“How come you work all the time, Mom?” 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Line up equipment now 


N® GREAT amount of special 

equipment will be needed to grow 
strawberries unless they are to be 
grown on a large scale. The plot selected for 
the planting will probably be plowed and har- 
rowed along with the garden or other farm 
land. 

No special tillage or cultivation equipment 
will be needed other than a sharp hoe and an 
ordinary garden rake. The garden rake is an 
excellent tool to use in a strawberry planting 
the first year. Use it early enough and often 
enough to destroy weeds when they are still 
small. The hoe is not a favorite of anyone, 
but it is the most effective tool against weeds. 

The most important equipment to have is 
that needed at planting time. When the plants 
come they should be put in as soon as possi- 
ble. Hunting up the equipment at the last 
minute may result in costly delays. 

The following equipment should be on hand 
at planting time: 

(1) a heavy cord to use for marking the 
rows; good straight rows make cultivation 
easier, 

(2) a lath or stick at least 4 feet long 
marked plainly at i-foot intervals. This is 
used to measure distance between plants and 
between rows, 

(3) a spade or good sized 
which to set the plants. 

It would be well to make sure you have 
enough of the proper kind of fertilizer avail- 
able. If no barnyard manure is to be used, 
the following amounts of fertilizer will be 
adequate for 100 plants the first year: 

(1) a small can or package of plant starter 
fertilizer (high analysis that will dissolve in 
water), 

(2) 15 pounds of 5-10-10 or 10-10-10, 

(3) and 3 pounds of 33-0-0 (ammonium ni- 
trate). 

These fertilizers are available at most gar- 
den or seed stores. —G. C. Klingbeil 
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How to use a soil map 


[N THE February 25 issue a small 
4 sample soil map was presented with 
a brief explanation. It showed that 
a symbol, like 30-D-2 on the soil map, stands 
for three important things: the kind of soil 
(30= Dubuque silt loam), the slope (D 
strongly sloping), and degree of erosion (2 
moderately eroded). Just as a map of a mine 
shows where gold, lead, and silver ores are 
found, a soil map shows where productive and 
unproductive soils are. 


If you want te buy a farm and have sev- 
eral places in mind, it is a good idea to look 
up these farms on soil maps before making 
the purchase. List the kinds of soils on each 
farm, with approximate acreages. Then find 
out from a soil survey book, or, better yet, 
from a soil surveyor just how well each soil 
can produce crops. Some soils require more 
fertilizer than others, and are therefore more 
costly to manage. 

If you read in the paper that scientists 
have found out a better way to raise corn 
on Fayette silt loam, it is a good idea to look 
up a soil map to see whether you have any 
Fayette soil on your farm. Perhaps you do 
not have any of that soil, but you do have 
some Dubuque, which is similar. Then you 
will be able to try out the new methods with 
confidence. 

What holds up your topsoil? The soil map 
and its accompanying bulletin tell you wheth- 
er it is rich loam subsoil below, or rock and 
gravel. The soil conservation service will 
make a soil map of your farm free, and will 
tell you the names of the soils, and what 
they are like, —Francis D. Hole 
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Heifers 


(Continued from page 287) 


6,334 and 6,362 pounds of milk, re- 
spectively, which is practically the 
Same 

When identical twins are fed at 
i normal rate compared to their 
subnormal mates, the differences 
are much greater in favor of the 
normals. D. S. Flux, in New Zea- 
land, found that six Jersey twins 
fed on a normal ration, so they 
gained 79 pounds in 10 weeks be- 
fore calving, produced in nine 
months an average of 4,244 pounds 
of milk. Their subnormal mates 
which did not gain in weight dur- 
ing the last 10 weeks of gestation 
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FOR NEW OR OLD INSTALLATIONS 
SERVEL SUPERMETICS will give you 


soundest insurance against sour re- 
jects —— best assurance of getting 
Class | prices. Here's the 5-Stor Fea- 
ture line-up that makes SERVEL SUPER- 





METIC superiority a profits-proved 
fact 
% Easy to install. Sizes to fit any 


type fixture 


% Built-in oiling system gives com- 
pressor longer life. 

te less maintenance. No belts to 
weor out or reduce power. 

% Steel motor-compressor hovsing 
keeps out moisture damage and 
dirt. 


% Nation-wide parts supply cover- 
age backed by a Factory-Extended 


worranty. 
Remember the nome — SERVEL 
SUPERMETIC —— the fully enclosed, 


force-lubricated condensing unit. Your 
equipment deoler or refrigeration 
serviceman con supply SUPERMETICS 
in every popular size — to give you 
most performance per dollar! 


SERVEL, INC. + EVANSVILLE 20, IND. 
Commercial Refrigeration Division 








. cA 


THE NAME TO WATCH FOR GREAT ADVANCES 
IN REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 





watch your diet 


produced an average of only 3,187 
pounds of milk. Prelactation nor- 
mal feeding thus supported 1,057 
pounds, or 33 per cent more milk 
than subnormal feeding; so there 
was definitely no advantage in 
keeping heifers poor and lean be- 
fore calving. 

The indications to this 
were that heifers with the same 
inheritance, identical twins, pro- 
duced just as poorly when fattened 
as when underfed before their first 
calving, and that both were below 
normal. At the present time ex- 
tensive experiments are being con- 
ducted in Sweden with identical 
twins comparing normal raising 
with both subnormal and super- 
normal. 


point 


Normal vs. supernormal .. . 


Experiments have also been com- 
pleted recently with identical twins 


at the University of Tennessee 
comparing normal raising with 
supernormal. The results of the 


first phase of this experiment have 
shown very definitely that fatten- 
ing throughout the growth period 
prevented normal development of 
milking ability. 

Four pairs of grade Jersey iden- 
tical twin calves were started on 
experiment at 3 months of age 


One of each pair was fed all the 
grain it wanted plus a limited 
amount of hay, and its mate was 


fed a more normal ration consist- 
ing of four pounds of grain daily 
until 1 year of age with hay and 
other roughage free choice at all 
times. The grain-fed heifers be- 
came quite fat before breeding age, 
15 months, and at this time av- 
eraged 78 pounds, or 15 per cent 
heavier than their normal mates 

Typical pairs at breeding age 
are shown in the illustrations. At 
calving time, 24 months, the fat 
twins were 150 pounds, or 19 per 
cent heavier than their mates. No 
breeding difficulty occurred in ei- 
ther group and all first calvings 
were uncomplicated and normal 
Two of the pairs were rebred and 
were compared in normal second 
lactations. The other two pairs be- 
came unsatisfactory for comparison 
because of different ailments be- 
fore the end of their first lacta- 
tions. After the first calving all 
pairs were fed alike during lacta- 
tion and received only roughage 
while dry. 


Normal heifers better milkers . . . 


The production responses were 
variable, but the normal heifers 
were both better milkers than their 
supercharged mates in both their 
first and second lactations The 
average daily milk production of 
the fattened and normal heifers 
respectively, was 84 and 165 
pounds in the first five weeks of 
the first lactation. In the second 
lactation the comparable daily av- 
erages were 12.3 and 23.4 pounds 

While the two fattened heifers 
averaged only 52 per cent as much 
as the normals, one actually milked 
74 per cent and the other only 22 
per cent as much as its mate. The 
latter fattened heifer was practical- 
ly dry after five weeks; so the full 


lactation comparisons were even 
more unfavorable to the fattened 
twins 


The normals were milked an av- 
erage of 152 days in each of their 
first two lactations and averaged 
2,193 pounds of milk. The fat- 
tened ones averaged 768 pounds of 

(Turn to next page) 
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That's why more dairymen 
feed more DAIRY ADE 
than any other calf food* 


shows up when you feed your calves 












DAIRYADE 


Feed Dairyade to your baby calves . 


. let it help you raise 


better calves faster! Containing the proven growth pro- 
moting factor, the antibiotic Terramycin, you can see for 


yourself the BIG DIFFERENCE! Guaranteed to satisfy or your 


money back. 


“DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


MILK PLANTS COAST TO COAST \ 


You have your choice of two 
Quality Calf Foods with the 


Dependable Name DAIRYADE 


DAIRYADE 
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MANUFACTURED BY MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


FIRST IN PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT... 


FIRST IN MILK PLANT SALES 








lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Heard'’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 





Better take a peek 


rue PIECK! 


Nothing Experimental» Acclaimed by Thousands of Farmers for 
1 Its Incomparable Dependability and Performance Since 1947 


@ Uniloads up to 20 tons 
per hour — and better, 
without clogging. 

@ Can be used for drying 
purposes when not be- 
ing vseed for unloading. 











Manufactur 


PIECK VACUUM BLOWER CO.” 





Write for complete details and 
name of dealer nearest you .. . 


ed by 


Li @lal lial 
Vacuum Blower 
for Unloading 
Wet or Dry 


Forage ( rops 


@ Fills silos up to 79-f. 
in height — and higher. 

@ Matchiess engineering 
features in seli-pow- 
ered, p.t.c. and belt- 
powered models. 





NOW PRICED 
LOWER THAN 
EVER! 








SCOOP 





AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance 
Weighs up to 6 pounds of feed Clog proof —Auto 
matic— Precision made. Lar scoop of airplane 
aluminutn. Pays for itaelf in frat month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $995 each. 


THE ROSSOM CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLOG, HY. 17-—OEFT. 2-3 





YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery 
breeders all over the 
style and personal touch 
own breed for you to chouse from 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


for thousands of 
U.B.A Distinctive 
Pictures of your 
Write 


Fort Atkinson, Wis 





DRAING Cellars, Cisterns, Wash Tube 
IMARIGATES Gardens; SPRAYS; ete 
Type “'P Pump has 








1001 wee 


yuse, garden, farm. Up to 5000 OPI 
4% GPU 60° hig ~ 1800 OPW trow 
2 well tee I/e HP motor 
Motor coupling f ided 
Submersibie! Doesn't rust, clog! 
Postpaid if cash with order. (W 


tf Mies., add 50e) GUAHANTEED 


LABAWCO PUMPS $6” 


Belle Mead 66, New Jersey 
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AM ALL-WEATHER 





Aluminum Roof 


7 
Amazing New V4 Aluminum 


in Patented 
CROSS CORRUGATED ROLLS... 





Cuts Installation Time 

Sliminates Side Lops... 

One solid piece of rust-proof corru- 
gated aluminum covers the length of 
your farm building. It can't leak or 
break loose at the side laps because 
there are no side lapa! 

















Relis on Like @ Rug—Stays Fiat... 
Strong, cross corrugated aluminum 
huge the contours of any roof 
new or old, 





New... in 28 te 200 feet 
28 and 40" wide Hurricane Tested* — won't Leah! 
Light — Streng — Rust -Preef 
Ideal fer Decorating and Siding, too 


Ochiltree Patent No. 2,369,467 
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Qveter Siete Motels Company 
Dept. 2, Lencaster, Pea. 


Send me complete niermetion on GTM fol 
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milk in 87-day milking periods 
Since none of these normal twins 
was a persistent producer, results 
comparable to these might not be 
duplicated with higher producing 
cattle, and similar experiments 
with heavy, persistent milkers are 
needed to supplement this inves- 
tigation 

Since these twins had been 
proved to be identical by all known 
methods of detecting identical 
twins (including blood typing, color 
comparisons, body form, and ac- 
tions) they had the same inherited 
milking potential; yet fattening in 
some way had inhibited its expres- 
sion. These results were in sub- 
stantial agreement with the Swed- 
ish reports from comparing identi- 
cal twins 


What caused low production? ... 


Not a single heifer was sick or 
off-feed at anytime during the ex- 
periment. No clinical mastitis was 
noted. Milk let-down was checked, 
and found to be normal. The only 
apparent difference within the 
twin pairs was a slightly fuller ud- 
der on the normals. So, near the 
end of the second lactation the 
cows were slaughtered and the ud- 
ders were removed and sectioned 
The results are shown in the pho- 
tographs. It is very clear that the 
udder of the fattened twin was not 
as fully developed as that of her 
normal mate. Part of her deficien- 


cy in production, therefore, was 
due to an imperfectly developed 
udder 


These results may explain why 
some get poor results from fat 
heifers and others report good re- 
sults. The difference may be in 
the time that fattening occurred 
If, as in these twins, fattening oc- 
curs early in life and the fat con- 
dition is maintained, udder develop- 
ment and lactation may be inhib- 
ited. However, if fattening or con- 
ditioning is delayed until just a 
few weeks or months before calv- 
ing as in the New Zealand ex- 
periment, lactation may be en- 
hanced 

The mammary gland is largely 
developed by the sixth month of 
gestation; so that late conditioning 


may not affect the mammary 
gland, and at the same time it 
might give the heifer a “body re- 


serve” which could help to sustain 
high lactation. 


Most heifers underfed ... 


A warning against early fatten- 
ing of dairy heifers is not needed 
by many farmers. The great ma- 
jority of young heifers probably 
are underfed But occasionally 
someone tries to be “extra good” 
to a pet heifer and feeds it too 
much during the full growth pe- 
riod. This may be the reason for 
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poor production of some 4-H club 
of FFA. project heifers or others 
which have been fattened for show. 

Further trials with identical twin 
heifers are now being conducted 
at the University of Tennessee to 
determine at what stage of growth 
fattening is most harmful 

It has been found also that cows 
are not the only species in which 
fattening during growth inhibits 
lactation. Full-fed white rats milked 
only 56 per cent as much as mates 
which were fed only four-fifths of 
full-fed until they littered. This 
milk deficit resulted in fewer rats 
weaned from the fat mothers and 
lighter weaning weights. In their 
second lactations the rapid-growth 
rats still milked only 75 per cent 
as much as their normal mates. 

These rat and heifer results in- 
dicate that the lactation potential 
of breeding females may be per- 
manently damaged by early fatten- 
ing. These implications are worthy 
of consideration by swine, sheep, 
and beef breeders, as well as dairy- 
men THE END 


Program to control weeds 


A good modern program of weed 
control can be obtained by thor- 
ough adoption of a seven-step pro- 
gram, according to E. P. Sylwester, 
Iowa State College extension weed 
control specialist 

1. Sow clean seed of strong vi- 
tality The ground supplies too 
many weed seeds as it is without 
“planting” more weeds with crop 
seed. Plant only cleaned seed and 
control weeds in crop seed fields. 

2. Prevent weeds from produc- 
ing. Three mowings during each 
growing season will, over the years, 


tremendously cut down the weed 
populations 
3. Destroy weed seedlings. Disk 


and harrow plowed ground at 7-day 
intervals early in the spring to en- 
courage germination of weed seeds. 
Then kill the seedlings by using a 


harrow or weeder as the seeds 
germinate 
4. Destroy perennial spreading 


roots and rootstocks. The most ef- 
fective way to do this is to plow 
ground late in May and cultivate 
with a springtooth harrow. Then 
follow, with two springtooth har- 
rowings each month in June, July, 
and August 
5. Use smother crops. Sorghum, 
soybeans, and millet 
annual smother 


sudan grass, 
can be used as 
crops for Canada thistle, quack 
grass, and a few other perennial 
weeds. Heavy stands of alfalfa are 
effective as smother crops, too, es- 
pecially for milkweeds, thistles, etc. 

6. Practice clean cultivation in 
growing crops. Through clean cul- 
tivation you can kill weeds while 
growing a crop. 

7. Use chemical weed killers. 
There are many weed killers which 
are effective against certain weeds. 
Make your money do the best pos- 
sible job by using the right chemi- 
cal at the right rate and at the 
right time. 

Weed killing is a long-time and 
painstaking job. The price of com- 
plete control is hard work and 
time The long-run results are 
higher crop production, freedom 
from annoyance, more profits, a 
higher standard of living, and a 
great deal of satisfaction, Sy sweater 
concludes 


“I understand you have a very 
economical wife.” 

“Oh, ves. We have to go without 
practically everything I need.” 
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Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 
Keep It Milking 


Scab tects, teats that have been stepped 
on, cut or bruised— Dr. Naylor's Medicated 
Teat Dilators provide antiseptic. non-irritat- 
=e, support to delicate lining of teat canal 
and keep end of teat open in its natural 

kane while tissues heal. At Drug 
end Farm stores or by mail 
postpaid. 
HN. W. NAYLOR CO, 
Morris 6, N. Y. 
Large pkg ore 00 

G5 Dilat 

Trial pkg soe 
U6 Dilators) 














Reg. US. Par. OF 


“SWINGING” 
SICKLE 
GRINDER 








Lantz Engineers have 
designed a new 
model of the famous 
Lantz “Swinging 
Sickle Grinder. [he 
grinding whee 
mounted in a swinging arm, 1s an exclusive Lantz 

inciple .. . grinds coming and going easier, 
‘aster. The new model is 

LIGHTER, HANDIER, STURDIER 
MORE COMPACT, LOW COST 

Grind your own sickle bers 
.. Save time and money. One ONLY 
man, unassisted grinds sickle 
bars | to 7 feét long. Exten — 
sion arms support long sickles 
Drilled for mounting on bench oy entse 
or wall, Powered by 4 fh.p. [Sliubtly bighe 
new G-E Motor. wes 
CUT OUT this ad now and mail it for free litera- 
ture, and name of nearest dealer. 

LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC 

Also makers of famous K utter. Kotter 
Special Coudiers and Hay Forks 
Dept. $c-580 Valparaiso, Indiana 





























EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
PLANTING STOCK 


Many Varieties Pine, Spruce, Fir, 
ete. Seedlings and Transpiants. 
Quality Steck—Leow Prices. 

EVERGREEN NURSERIES 








With>... 
ow 


AN'T 
ICK 


This NEW veterinarian approved instrument subdues 
the wildest animal —stops kicking during milking, sur 
gery, artificial insemination or any other time 
Absolutely no inuries! lastrument immobilizes muscles 
without brvising. Eliminates chains, wires, etc. Fits any 
size animal 
Full money bock guarantee of sat- 7 \ 
isfaction. Order NOW. save on 


spilled milk, injury to 95 
calves, other animals, 14°: 











Prepad 





SUPPLY 
4615 Washington Denver, Colorado 
Gentlemen: Enciosed 1 $ Send 


— KowK antKickis) for 10 day trial wb 
refund if not completely sotstied 


?.0 — Stote 
Send FREE catalog 














PECIAL OPPORTUNITIE 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this per insertion, except for ‘‘help 


department 
tion wanted’ advertising which | ‘s only 20 cents per word : insertion. 
” is 





Count each initial or group of oe 228 = 


y. 
advertisements must gh wy! “BOX 2, care Hoard's WK Fort “Athinson 
‘ weeks ahead ot of issue. 
Send order to MOARD'S o DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


& it 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach 
TISERS oaeeed FURNISH REFERENCES. 





CATTLE MARKERS 


ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. 
7 F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 


DAIRY CATTLE 





DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 


Purebred and grade 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, 





KENYON Brothers 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


GRAIN Rollers—-Krimpers 


Large selection of choice 





KENYON BROTHERS ©O 


REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers, and calves 


combination stock of new and 
Holstein cows and heifers write or 
JESS LATHROP, Dundee, 
REGISTERED Holsteins, 


TRACTOR PARTS CO 
Guerneeys and Browa DEPRESSION prices 
M. McFARLAND, 
ATTENTION dairymen SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to {freshen this 


Ind. Plainfield 6266 


LIQUID manure pump Luna No. 
BRANDENBERGER, 6051 


1946 F-7 Ford truck 
PRODUCTS--RFD 


321 





FEED BAGS 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





WE pay highest * your empty cotton 
and burlap teed Write for our a- 
DA BAG AND BU P 

COMPANY, Dayton, Obio. 1.-° 


HAY AND BEDDING 





LEARN euctioncering, terms, sven. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason Olly, 
Iowa. a5.* 

LEARN asuctioncering. Term soon. Write for 


catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Tos 
842514, Kansas City, Missouri, | 





ALL kinds of -— bale hay for sale, also 
beet pulp. All grains. COarlote or truck de- 


livery, SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio. 19-* 
HAY—Fancy Allalfa, Clover, Timothy and 


mixed grades for sale. Aleo in market to buy 


good hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 24-7 
DAIRYMEN—-Select quality hay. Write ROB. 
ERT BIEBEL, Wrightstown, Wis. 453 


ALFALFA, Timothy, Brome dairy bay, $25.00 ton 
fob Hartford. 22 Holstein heifers to freshen 
in March and April. 400 bus. select Bonds 
end Clinton seed cats, certified last year 
91.40 bu.—State tested “RUSSELL 8TOOK 
FARMS, Hartford, Wisconsin 4.5 

SHAVINGS—Baled, carload lots, for bedding of 
livestock, poultry litter. Write P. BRENNAN 
CO., 345 8. Dearborn, Chicago, Hl. 24-apl 





FERTILIZERS 


GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
fock phosphate available for immediate and 
future delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Mlinots. 2.* 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED tester wants 
Bingle, twelve years in 
BOX 468, care Hoard's 
kinson, Wisconsin 











good Association 
three associations 
Dairyman, Fort At- 


YOUNG Dutchman, single, 31 years old, grad- 
uate of « State Agricultural College, well 
trained in farming, much experience in ma 


chinery and farm management, wants to find 
& suitable job on an American tarm. Reliable 
references can be expected. BOX 469, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
MAN with practical dairy knowhow wants job 
as hberdeman or working manager Will eon. 
sider large beef operation and raising feed 
Good calf raiser. Prefer South, 8. BH. Detail 
bonafide offer, interview BOX 470, care 
Hoard’s Datryman, Fort Atkinson, Wieeonsin 





» raised and officially calfhood vac 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


HELP WANTED 





4.6-8-10-12-16-Can 
THE S8AN-A-PURE 


1B and — s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 


For information on 


Also good selection at Claremore 





FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN Wieconsin 





yund and Guernseys 15 cents per pound 


All heifers sold by the pound 
the world’s dairy capital. 
are always complete 
juerneey bulle by our Me 


dairy and cattle farme. 


REGISTERED—<uernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 


herd sire is Florham Geraldine s 


He tollows Langwater 
- ng os over 2,750 bargains described 


STROUT REALTY, 
$-2 


voice of 8 tor $2400; choice of 


Vaccinated, Accredited 
PEARSON BROS., Avon 
ayde Farms, Waterdown, Untario, Canada. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 








includes set of num- BAKER ZZ-38. St 


20 WISCONSIN farms 


for folder containing 
supplies, serums, reme- 


for tree catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
VETERINARY products direct to you at « great 


UNITED PHARMACAL 


date barn equipment 


of the finest of our mastitis rem- 


Use Gordon's Teat So- 1050 ACRE Model Farm central Georgia's 


Otlere—Backru bbers 


updersides—$19 50 
available da farm 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment 25. f ay 

j Write for tree catalog —_— 


Box 2060, Atlante 








HELP Wanted—Herdeman tor 35 to 40 cow 
Holstein herd Good equipment and salary 
J. DICK NEWMAN, Culver, Indians 

MARRIED Herdeman—No tancy buildings, Just 
a tarmer’s herd of 45 Chuerneeys with « taney 
future. Bastern New Vork. State experience, 
salary, references BOX 464, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED--Reliable, sober, single man for F end 
eno 


farm. Good home, good wages Near 
sha, Wisconsin BOX 467, care Hoard'’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


WORKING farm manager to operate dairy farm 
in Michigan Must have thorough knowledge 
of general farming, modern farm machinery 
and dairy cattle. Capable of handling men. 
Require relerences. Give tull tafermation, 
BOX 466, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Port At 
kinson, Wisconsin. 6.2 

DAIRYMAN—One single, one married tor large, 
excellent Holstein herd. List work background, 
references, wage and telephone Write to 
Room 402, 300 West Washington Bivd., Obi- 
cago 6, Dlinels. 6.° 

FARM Manager. 


Eaperienced in dairy farming 


sales, help, showing, breeding and making ree- 
ords. Outstanding Holstein herd. List experi 
ence in letter addressed to Room 402, 500 


West Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ti, 6.° 
WANTED—FExperienced single man to work with 
purebred Jerseys. Must be machine and 
hand milker. Age 30-50. §175 per month and 
board BOK 300, care Hoard’s Deirymen 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 21.° 


APRIL ist of sooner, single or married man 
for field work Well equipped tarm, northern 
Illinois Full board, modern housing diive 
references and wages wanted. BOX 455, care 


Hoard’s Daeiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 4-5 





GIRL tor general work and child's care 
CREAMER'S DAIRY, College Road, P. O 
Box 1555, Fairbanks, Alaska 5-2 

EXPERIENCED herdeman tor 100 cow modern 
dairy. Single man preferred, non-drinker 
$300.00 per month, room end beard Give 


reference 
P. O. Box 1555, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


$75 and up every week. Full or part 
time. Take orders tor America’s largest sell- 
ing. nationally advertised Liquid Fertilizer. 
Bold with money-back guarantee Nu invest. 
ment Write “NACHURS''—450 Monroe &, 
Marion, Ohio 20-apl 
MAKE 875-8200 weebly farmers 
agente demonstrate, take proven 
nationally advertised Gro-lireen Liquid Per 
tilizer end Nitrogen Nutrients. Full—-part 
time. Prospects everywhere. OAMPHELI, Cu 
Rochelle 40, Ulinots. 6-5 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


shed 


CREAMER’S DAIRY, College Road 
Fairbanks, Alaska 5-2 








MAKE 


Dealers 
orders, new 








GROW Mushrooms. Collar, Spare, full 


time, year round. We pay $3.50 ib. We paid 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. Free book 
MUSHROOMS, Dept. 228, 2954 Admiral Way 
Beattie, Washington 1-8 





FILM SERVICE 


SWINE 


FOR Sale—Atrictly lean meat Registered Minne 
sota No. 1 hogs. Summer, Fall. Boars. Cilte 
Growthy litters HESAPRICH FARMS, Lo 
mira, Wisconsin 5-2 

FOR Sale—6 weeks old feeder pigs $15.75 each, 
all good clean pigs; also older pigs. OLAR 
ENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin, Phone 
2569-6. 5-° 


DOGS 


GENUINE Englisch Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers, Year's 
trial Choice of sex BSpayed females & spe 
elalty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lowa i6-* 

SHEPHERDE, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagen, Jil, 5° 














WORKING Horder Collies. Imported parents, 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD MeOLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio »* 

COLLIE Shepherd puppies, Reasonable, Training 
instructions. LAWRENCL CONNERING, 
Keukeauna, Wisconsin 

REGISTERED biack-and-tan Rnglicsh Shepherds 
Working quality is worth the price, Training 
instructions $1.00, OCMDAR-HILL KENNELS 


Route 5, Stillwater, Minnesota 

REGISTERED order Collie pups from imported 
parents of magnificent working ability, Priced 
reasonable, M. 8. PERROTT, K-4, Ottawa, Th 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raleing Angora and 














New Zealand rabbite, Plenty markets, Par- 
ticulare free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 
Michigar 19.* 
MAKE hig money! Raise Chinchilla rabbita, Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! ROOKHIIL, 
RANOHU, Sellersville 45, Pennsyania, i 
POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
ONE of country’s largest producers, direct im- 
porters, heavy producing Danish Brown Leg 
horn ohicks. Excellent cage or floor layers 
Special prices free information suit 
CHICK ERIBS, 441 Monroe, Mexico, Mo i 
DIRECT, exclusive importers Danish White Leg 
horne-—from Denmark, Murope's ‘‘Ngg Basket'’ 


bred-to-lay breeding, big, 
Catalog. SMITH CHIOKER- 
Mexico, Mo 1-6 
SPECIAL Otier—-100 big broller chicks 68.06; 
200 tor §5.00 Qulek COD shipments 
RAUCHE CHICKS K leintelterevilie 87, 
Pennay!vania, 36 
CHICKS-65.45 100 FOR; Rocks, Reds, Hamp- 
shires, Crosses, Leghorns; durplus $1.49. 
THOMPSON CHICKS, Springfleld, Mo 3-8 
CHICKS—O0c. Catalog offers 29 breeds. Seed 
pullete included. Unclassified $1.45. EVERY- 


generations of 
enow-white eggs 
1m8, 456 Monroe, 


BODY'S CHICKS, Clinton, Missourt, 5-6 
HMEAVIES $5.55; Leghorns, Rocks, Mampehires, 
Wyandottes, Crosses Keds 66,55; pullets 
$11.95. HIGRADE CHICKS, Deepwater, 
Missouri. 5-8 


GAPONIZE Cockerels chemically. 100 pellets, im- 
planter included, $2.00, Success guaranteed 
Circular tree, MAJORS PRODUCK, Manhat- 
ten 19, Kaneas 5." 

FIVE Extra Chicks, 
no culls, eripples 
Reds, Wyandottes, 
hores, Austrawhites, 


AAAA Burpius, 
50 reeds, including Recks, 
Hampehires, Minorcas, Leg- 
Delhampe, $6.06; Pullets 
$12.05; Heavies, §5.85 Mixed 64.85; Laett- 
overs, $2.49. Catalog, tob, alive, CLINTON 
OHICOK STORE, Clinton, Missouri 47 
ROCKS, Reds, Wyandottes, Hampehires, Minor 
cas, Leghorns, Austrawhites, Surplus AAAA, 
Bioodtested, §6.956; Pullets, $12.95; Heavies, 
95.65; Mixed, §4.05; Lettovers, 61.06 Nw 
Oulla, Orippies. 26 Breeds, tob, catalog. BURN 
HATCHERIES, Clinton, Missouri 4-7 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE money 


Bloodtested, 











introducing World's cutest chil 








dren's dresses Big selection, adorable styles, 
Low prices. Complete display tree, Rush name 
HARFORD, Dept N-is7¢€ Cincinnati 26, 
Ohio. 25.10 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
BUY Montena Hardy Altallas Clovers end 
Crasees. Ranger, Grimm, Cossack HMardietan 
aod Common Pasture miatures, @ specialty 
Direct to the farmer at lowest possible prices 
Write tor descriptive catalog now, MONTANA 
SLED COMPANY, Hoseman, Montana 4a 


NORTHERN Iiardy (irimm Alfelfa as low as B76 


ib.; Vernal, Ranger, Ladak, Cossack, Rhizoma 


Allailas. Sweet Clover as low as iSe Ib. Brome 
Grass o¢ low ae ive ib Outetanding selec- 
tion of legumes end graces All seed tested 
and ftuily guaranteed. Write tor price list and 
tree samples. Farmer Agents wanted. NORTH 
DAKOTA GRIMM ALFALFA A®SOOLATION 
(500 Co-operative Growers), Fargo, N. 5-3 
TREFOIL Seed Aibany County Kanpire Broed- 
leaf Birdatoot Type long lived, drought re- 
sistant adaptable to various mile excellent 
bay, grace ellage, pasture. 61.00 per 100 ibe, 
prepaid Shipped anywhere United States, 


MED-O-DALE FARMS, Altamont, N. ¥, 
CERTIFIED Hive Tag Wisconsin Clinton Oats 
$1.75 be Also have Branch, Bonds, Seuk, 
Ciintiand and Clintate Fancy Red Clover 
956.96--950.50 bu. Montene Allaifa §51,50 
LLOYD SCHUULD, Seeds, Jetierson, Wisconsin. 





FANFOLD VFotoe—Now by mall. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in aibum form, ail 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. “-* 





For More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Next Page 














THIS GUERNSEY HERD of 24 milking cows owned by C. Eugene Harding, 
Brookside, Pa., averaged 12,119 pounds milk and 617 pounds far. Gene 
took over the farm just 3 years ago, after graduating from Penn State 
University. He's now on the road to success 


YOUR FUTURE, or your son's, can be unlimited, too — with 
Guernseys. The milk from this herd of just 24 cows, sold direct to 
consumers under the GOLDEN GUERNSEY program, would return a 
gross of over $35,000 in almost any market in the country. 


Yes, this és a Superior Milk because it contains “more of everything 
good!" Gotpen Guernsey MILK of 4.49% compared with regular 
market milk of 3.68, butterfat, contains approximately 15°, more 
PROTEIN, 20°), more VITAMIN A, 7% more SOLIDS-NOT-PAT, 49, more 
MINERALS, 199, more BUTTERPAT, and 149% more NUTRITIVE ENERGY. 


PURTHERMORE, Guernseys are the ONE breed backed by a national 
trademark — plus a sound, proved, and growing milk merchandis- 
ing program. GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK is now sold in over 6,000 
cities and towns across the country. Great opportunities are open 
for Guernsey owners. A representative will be glad to tell you 
about the GOLDEN GUERNSEY program. 


Your Future is Unlimited- 
with GUERNSEYS 








THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


5025 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 

Please send free information about the GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
program. 
Name 


Address 








Town 














DAIRY DIGEST 


COOPER SUCCEEDS 
HOUSEHOLDER 


John E. Cooper, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Adams Dairy Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
named Director of Extension with 
the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America. Cooper succteds Glen 
Householder, who retired Febru- 
ary 1. 

Besides being responsible for 
procurement and processing of 
milk, Cooper is a former fieldman 
with Adams Dairy and managed 
the Adams Dairy Farm and is part 
owner of the Holstein herd. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, he was a member of the 
dairy cattle judging team and is a 
former assistant county agent and 
dairy extension agent in Jackson 
County, Missouri. 





BROWN LEAVES 
HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 


Ben Brown, Director of Promo- 
tion and Publicity for the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America 
for the past several years, has 
resigned and is now associated with 
the Gardner Advertising Company 
in St. Louis. 


BENNETCH HEADS P.D.C.A. 


Paul B. Bennetch, New Jersey 
Brown Swiss breeder, is the new 
president of the National Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Association. J. Ho- 
mer Remsberg, Maryland, president 
of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America, is vice-president, 
and Karl B. Musser, recently re- 
tired executive-secretary of The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
is secretary. 


MARKETING CONFERENCE 


The tenth annual Midwestern 
Milk Marketing Conference will be 
held March 28 and 29 at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. The 
program will feature discussions of 
widening markets, bulk tanks, and 
publie policy. For further informa- 
tion write Charles E. French, Ag- 
ricultural Economics Department, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. . 


ATTEND NATIONAL LAND 
JUDGING CONTEST 


Farm youth and adults from 24 
nations and some 30 states will 
participate in the fourth annual 
national land judging and the first 
annual national pasture and range 
contests at Oklahoma City, April 
28 to 30. The first international 
land, pasture, and range judging 
school will be held in connection 
with the contests. 

Entrants in the 4-H and F.F.A. 
divisions will compete for $2,200 
to be awarded to the highest 
scoring teams and individuals, and 
medals and trophies will go to col- 
legiate and adult division cham- 
pions. 

Detailed information on the con- 
tests may be obtained by writing 
the Extension Service, Oklahoma 
A&M College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 


Increases in milk consumption 
have been as high as 81 per cent 
in areas where local units of the 


National Dairy Council are organ- 
ized. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SILO Inner-Seal. (Guaranteed) Paint as empty- 
ing silo. Free folder. INDIANA SILO & 
PAINT ©0O., North Manchester, Ind. 20-° 

PAINT, Outside Titanium, Lead and Oil. Guar 
anteed not to peel $4.95 value, especial fac 
tory price—-62.25 gal Free sample. SNOW 
WHITE PAINT, Toledo, Ohio 4-16 

MIGHEST prices and prompt payment for your 
feathers. Ship to Midwest, known for depend 
ability throughout the country MIDWEST 
FPEATHER ©CO., 1447 Biwe Island Ave., Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois 5-* 

BILLBOOKS, Salesbooks, Business 
Letterheads, Envelopes, etc. ERSCO, Bronx 
72, N. ¥. Free Catalog 4-api 

NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular, HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 20- 





Printing, 





Sale Annoneements 


March 28—Holsteins. 4ist Anniversary 
Sale, Waukesha, Wisconsin. For catalog 
write—Baird & Darcey, Sale Mgrs., Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin 

March 29 — The Watertown, Wisconsin 
Anniversary Sale, 7 miles north of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, on Highway 26. Baird & 
Darcey, Mers., Watertown, Wisconsin. 

March 3) — Holsteins. Midwest Spring 
Classic, St. Charies, Illinois. Sale Megrs., 
Baird & Darcey, Waukesha, Wis 

April 2—Guernseys. 43rd Annual Wau- 
kesha County Sale at Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin. Lee Burlingham, Secretary & Field- 
man, Baxter Street, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

April 22—Guernseys. The Big State 
Guernsey Sale, Waterloo, lowa. M. W 
Sprole, Clerk, Box 76, Mason City, Iowa 

April 23 Midwest Invitational Sale 
Waukeshe, Wisconsin. Sale managed by 
Delbert H. Kingston and Associates, Cary 
Iiinols. 

April 26—Lookout Valley Farms Dis- 
persal, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Sale 
managed by Delbert H. Kingston and As- 
sociates, Cary, Iilinols. 

May 2—Michigan State Guernsey Sale, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Sale managed by 
Michigan G. B. A. and Delbert H. Kings- 
ton and Associates, Cary, Illinois 

May 7—Guernseys. Root River Guernsey 
Dispersal. Sale Mers., Phillips Sales & 
Pedigree Service, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 








You'll like our 


HERD BOOKS 


Office and Vest Pocket Sizes 


BARN MILK 
RECORD SHEETS 


For keeping track of 
daily milk production 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
NO OBLIGATION 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


“Deiry Farm Headquarters” 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


Bloodlines sired by Na 
tional and International 
Champions of Scotland 
MALYODA FARM 
Box 2123 
Gurnee, illinois 











Montana No. 1 Hogs 
USDA HYBRIDS 


That good meat type that gains with the best. 
Weaners available only except om advance order. 
ideal for crossing. 


ONTARIO FFA CHAPTER, Ontario, Oregon 








ANNUAL NATIONAL ALL-FEMALE 
MILKING SHORTHORN CONGRESS 
SALE AND MEETING 





bt 
- 
° 











MARCH 25, 1955 


PRODUCTION PLUS 


We have consigned: 





McDONALD FARMS MISTER VINCENT 
born June 1954 to the Sixth Guernsey Sire 
Sale, Springfield, Mass. on April 27, 1955 

SIRE: MeDonaid Farms Premier. A MclDon- 
ald Parms Pre mb son of MeDonald Farme 
S. Marguerite 793 Sr4-Excellent, sold for $11 


750 Premier's first 
beautiful and are 
DAM: Tarbell! 

16431-809-8r4.305% 
Class 


daughters in milk are 
milking good 

Gallant Royalenda-V-'54 
5rd in milk. Sth in fat in 

Leaders next dam 15819-850-Sr3-full 

sister-Sth in Sr3 yr. old 305C division; next 
dam 20508-1109-Jré-Ist milk, Ist fat National 

Class Leaders 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 
Bull born April 1954 


From the Lenda cow family Dam on test has 
10285-508 in 305 days Sr2 2x, granddam 13,537,- 
762 Sr3 305C 5S Class Leader, maternal great 
granddam 20508-1109 Jr4 Nat'l. Record. Sire, 
son of Douglaston Lady Augusta, has 56 AR 
daughters including Gallant Royalenda 16431-809 
Sr4 305C 3x Class Leader—-also trom Lends tam- 
ily. An attractive individual. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 


XXXII IIAAI ITI IIIA IIIIIE 























GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


bull calves up to service- 


Oftering 
McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 


select 
able age.. Sired: by 


an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are —w of the proved high production 
Sire ying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy. 


good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibe. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heifer calves tor club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right _ 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine ball calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
Foe These are sons of 
nald Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman. A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices 


Write Today 











HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS 








WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred 

We know most of the breeders in ym ° 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY GREEDERS' ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. 





IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the Bg owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
. as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbiit and out of at 
east 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
hoose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf. 
inated. Bang’s free, TB accredited herd. 
is for pedigrees and full particulars, 


Farmington, Minn, 


1 vac 
Write or visit 


BRANDTJEN FARMS 








THE BIG STATE GUERNSEY SALE 
Waterloo, towa, April 22 
LOTS OF HEIFERS — ALL AGES 
M. W. SPROLE, Clerk, Mason City, 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 


breeding 
BURTON LANE FARM 
Loke Forest, 





Box 552 Illinois 


“REGISTERED GUERNSEYS” 
with high production inheritance in both 
milk and butterfat, 2X records up to na- 
tional class leaders in milk and butterfat. 
Write us your needs or better yet, visit the 
farm 

J. H. BEEBE, RIVER BEND FARM 

State Rd. 15, North, Wersaw, Indiana 











ESKDALE FARMS 


Purebred Guernsey 


DO YOU WANT A HERD SIRE 


from a cow family thot is 


tops in type and production? 
Write us for pedigrees and prices or if 
you can, visit our Wisconsin or our No. 


Carolina farms and look them over. 
xo 


80 2 BOX 488 
NEENAH, wis. TRYON, N.C. 














GUERNSEYS 


County can furnish you with most any 
grade or pure bred 


Waukesha 
kind of Guernseys you desire 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Profit More 








ith 
Brown Swiss have built their own popularity 
Their consiptent, profitable production over many 
years makes them the choice of better dairy 


farmers everywhere 

The market for Brown Swiss 
and surplus cattle sold to go 
bring uniformly good prices 
Because of their size, their strength, their rug 
gedness and their ability to efficiently itilize 
pasture and coarse roughage, you will find Brown 


strong 
herds 


Cattle is 
into other 


Swiss well adapted to your dairy farm conditions 
They are truly the ‘Farmers Cow’’. Buy a foun 
dation and you'll soon have a herd 


For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 


Records ot 





The breed with Production and Type 
10,000 pounds of 4% milk 
lowest feed cost. Built right 
legs and udder. No breed «so sturdy, active and 
vigorous. For literature or list of breeders near 


you, WRITE 


AYRSHIRE 
10 CENTER ST. 


year after year, at 


especially in feet 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BRANDON, VT. 








IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING 800N TAKE A BULL CALF 
USE HiM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CORKWELL & BRANDON, MI. Sterling, Obie 

AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
More Ayrshire bulls were bought n 1954 


than from any other Ayrshire ae in the United 
States We ALWAYS have go ‘ W rite 
for pedigrees and prices STRATHOLASS FARM, 
Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y 





Let Your Next Herd Sire Come From Carefree 





Bull calves from PROVEN sires and the AP 
PROVED Caretree Diamond Jim whose 10 daugl 

ters average 11,552 Ibe. Milk 4.52 $99 ibe. Fat 
on tw times per day milking. (ut of dame that 
are classifiec official Herd Test records made 
on two kings daily Write tor pedigrees and 
prices 


CAREFREE FARMS 


"Traditionally The Gest"’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 





BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bualle that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
lee to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY SREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 








AYRSHIRE CALVES 


Fe 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


and 
Scotch -Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William &. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


Rf. R. 1 SIWEL AD. 


ree i @£3 £38 8} ]©=£[] — ee 


) Elkan 


Windrow Farms Sold 
24 Bull Calves 
Last Year 












hy Everyone 
For some, it's top production for others 
it's high classification . still others are 


nterested in show ring success, Windrow has 
them all and from the most popular 
bloodlines in the breed today 
BEFORE YOU BUY TRY WINDROW 
WINDROW FARMS 
5610 Coolidge 
BIRMINGHAM 


Highway 





MICHIGAN 











In Ayrehires, we are determined to 
give you More For Your Dollar 
HERE 1S A BULL CALF BORN JAN. 4, 1955 
His Sire is out of the 1,056 Ibe. fat record Px- 
cellent Neshaminy Miss Phett, 75 Ton Producer 
His Dam is a 572 and 627 Ibe. fat daughter of 
the one and only Storm Cloud of Windrow 
THE FIRST CHECK FOR $150.00 
TAKES THIS YOUNGSTER 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 





JERSEYS 










Does your breed 
pass Acre Tests? 


Jerseys make more profit 
per acre because of their 
efficiency of production 
and because more animals 








can be kept per acre 
Write for our free lit- 
erature. 





THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G-35* Columbus, Obie 












BRICHAM JERSEYS 


Bull Sales Encourage Us. For a Half Century, 


Brigham Farm has devoted ite every energy 
to capturing great milk production and fixing 
this trait in ite Jersey Herd 

OUR LATEST HERD AVERAGE: 115 Cows 
Av. 10,187 Ibe. Milk, 5.4% 549 Ibe. Fat 


Our 14th Consecutive Year, Over 500 Lhe 
Fat, All Records Made On Two Time Milking 
You Too Can Own A 

Milk Production Sred Sire 


Brag an 
a 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 
Pm 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Write 
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TYPE and PRODUCTION BRED BULL 
Lilac Challenger Champ 


EXCELLENT TYPE, S-STAR 2 YR. OLD + em 
Sire——Lilac Challenger Kacellent Gold and 
Silver Medal, 6-Star Superior Sire. 16 daughters 
ave. 608 Ibe. 2X-305 days Dam Observer 
Treva Jill, Gold and Silwer Medal cow, 642 Ibs. 
F. at 1-11 and 657 Ibe. F. at 5.2. Dam has ree- 
ord of 900.5 ibe. F. and is a 627 Ib, Tested Dam 
on 6 dauge. Will deliver. Write today 

WARREN R. BURNS, Rte. 2, Mt. Pleasant, ta. 





Can furnish cholee, high-grade Jersey, Cuerneey 
fresh and springing cows, Few mixed breeds and 
Holsteins Aleo bred and springing heifer year 
lings. 6-7-8 months old hetfers. All T.B. and 
Bang's tested stu Good quality, high produe- 
tion. Order now tor future delivery 


Claude Thornten PLAINVIEW STOCK FARM 





R22, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 
GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 
I believe, for $200.00, I can sell you the best 


registered young Jersey bull you ever owned, Write 
for information about this fellow 


THE ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missour! 





HOLSTEINS 











SELLING 





CARNATION PRIORITY 
BORN MAY 25, 1054 


THIS OUTSTANDING HERD SIRE 
PROSPECT AND TWO BEAUTI- 
FUL REVELATION DAUGHTERS 
CONSIGNED TO WOLVERINE 
CLASSIC SALE, WILLIAMSTON, 


MICHIGAN, APRIL 11, 1955. 


The Bull: 
CARNATION PRIORITY Is 4 son of 
Carnation Flashy Chief (by Carna- 


tion Imperial Chief out of Frasea 
Leonora Wayne) from a ‘Very 
Good 8060 Ib. daughter of Carna 
tion Renown He is a maternal 
brother to Carnation Northman 
Reserve All-American Jr. Yearling 
bull for 1953 and Reserve all-Cana 
dian 2-year-old for 1964 
The Heifers: 

CARNATION SKYLARK CINDY 
SUE, born October 30, 10652 ls a 
daughter of Carnation Homestead 
Revelation (‘Excelient’’-Silver Med 
al Production Sire) from a ‘Very 


old daughter of 
(Excellent) from 


586 ib. 2yr 
Boy 


Good 
Carnation 0 

















a daughter of Carnation Black 
Magic. She is due May 13, 1955 to 

Biltmore Farms Have Developed Two Gulls : : : 
With 100 Or More Daughters. Their Averag: Peeview of A Madeap But- 

oduction significant Xenia Spark! | 
ae gage Te CAMNATION SKYLARK BeASIY 
saterd--464 the. tat , say ag: HEILO, born August 5, 194 is a 
daughter of Revelation from a ‘Very 
Another Sire, Biltmore Royal Signal, Now Has Good" daughter of Carnation Black 
99 Daughters Av. 505 Lhe. Pat Magic with two records over 740 
—y tt tt = = Ibs. and now making a much larger 
Tl . . record 
TESTING CLASSIFYING SHOWING Write for pictures and pedigrees 
For Many Years Assures You Of Greater Se- Address: 
lection-More For Your Dollar At CARNATION MILK FARMS 
° Dept. #54, 
ana 1060 Stuart Buliding, 
Seattle 1, Washington 
BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 
ER | GT WEEE CT 
His dam made 32,440 Ibs. milk, 2,050 Ibs wr 


fat IN FOUR LACTATIONS on HIR test, 
ordinary Wisconsin farm care, 2x milking 
This son of our Very Good, Pixy's Baron- 
ess Snowflake is by the Excellent high pro- 
duction rating Pixy'’s Lochinvar Priced 
moderately 


CHAS. S$. KELLY ~- DAVID KELLY 
HUDSON, WISCONSIN 





BRYN MAWR FARM offers «& son of Tristram 
Haeil Baronet Sia Star, classified very good, out of 
Mermaid Standard Rosalie class. very good 9001 
Ibe. milk SO] ibe. fat 305 DD. Write tor Details 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, A. 10, South St. Pau, 
Minnesota. 








PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 

We still have a very few choice sone of Brampton 
W. R. Lord Clair left out of Ton of Gold cows 
“Lord Clair’ now hese 24 deus. averaging 5422 
BF 10,5082 milk. 5.2% teat 26 classified 
deus. average 86.73% 

Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 66.44% 

NO SUNDAY BUSINESS 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 


Everette Davis, Owner, Crawfordsville, lowa 












STOFFELL CARNATION ENTERPRICE ~ 
Born Movember 21, 1054 








This month we offer thie nice eon of Carnation 
Btylemacter = for y r sideration Carnation 
Btylemaster siring os & beantifal crop of dairy 
cows 

This calf ie dammed by Stoffel! Carnation Prilly 


Lees wt ‘ » junior two year old ta 506 days 
gave 5,801 the. milk and $08.5 ibe. fat with an 
average of 4.7 bt. test. Por price and pedigree 
write 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Reute 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 








he story of Grass 


is the story of 


REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


“HARVESTING GRASS THE HOLSTEIN WAY” 


A healthy grazing Holstein cow takes 60 bites a minute — one 
every second — for a total of 5 hours a day. She chews her 
cud 7 hours a day and makes milk all the time. High-producing 
Holsteins bring new efficiency to grassland farming .. . the soil- 


saving way to higher profits. 


It was grass that made Holsteins great 
in Holland. For 2,000 years these 
beautiful black and white cattle have 
been selected, proved and improved. 
In all history, no other animal has 
ever produced milk so mightily at so 
low a cost per pound as the Holstein. 


In addition to their ability to utilize 
large amounts of grass, home-grown 
feeds and roughage, Holsteins are 
noted for high milk production, long 
productive life, high butterfat produc- 
tion, and large rugged calves, 


Wherever grass and forage are grown, 
you'll find Holsteins. Their adaptabil- 
ity to all climates is another reason 
why Holsteins, accounting for nearly 
half the registered dairy cattle in this 
country, are the breed of the times. 





PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Holstein-F riesian registra- 
tions for 1954 exceeded 51 
percent of all dairy cattle 
registered last year, a new 
all-time record. 


* 


A total of 195,964 new ani- 
mals were registered, the 
highest yearly total in the 
Association's history. 
* 

More new highs: 69,224 
Holstein cows were on offi- 
cial test in Herd Improve- 
ment Registry at year's 
end. 22.911 Holsteins were 
classified for type in 1954. 




















MARCH 25, 1955 


ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 





Large selection young high-grade tresh, closq-up 
sod sprieging MHOLSTEIN i GUERNSEY cows 
and heifers always available. Direct farm 9 


chases ex ally selected for quality, type and pro- 
tion T.B. & Bang's Tested; many Galthood 


Vaccinated. Private daily sales. Farner prices 
a reasonable delivery gladly quoted. Buy with 
confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded 
Distributors Dairy Cattle Specialists for 106 


continuous years 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohie 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Wight Phone: Valley 8024 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN SALE 


LESTER JORDAN, JR. 
Gallipolis Ferry, West Virginia 


All animals over a year of age (75 head) 
will be sold at the farm April 2. Farm lo- 
cated on Ohio River south of Point Pleas- 
ant, West Virginia. 


Herd is largely Burke breeding, good ud- 
ders Two daughters of state champion 
producers will sell, H.I.R. average 477# fat. 


8 daus. of Pabst Burke Dictator, Ex. 

5 daus. of Pabst Regal, Ex., Gold Medal 
13 gr. daus. of Pabst Comet, Ex., G. M. 

2 daus. of Pabst Burke Tritomia Don, Ex. 
3 daus. of Pabet Burke Dell, V.G. 

4 daus. of Pabst Reoburke Lad 


Cows with H.LR. records up to 936# fat on 
2X, a 2year-old son of Spring Farm Fond 
Hope, other production-bred bulls. 

Herd calfhood vaccinated, TB tested and 
tested for accreditation. 





For catalogs write: 
LESTER JORDAN, Jr. Mgr. 
HARVEY SWARTZ, Auctioneer 
HORACE BACKUS, Pedigrees 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 








“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 














A BLACK BEAUTY 


We offer a young herd sire born 10-35-54 with won- 
jerful type Sire is the son of a highly proven 
‘ i Medal bull The dam is also out of this 
same Gold Medal bull and she has a Good Dairy 
Type and production. Write today for full details 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 





Eureka Farms 
HOLSTEINS 


are the result of several years in DHIA 
testing and the use of 7 rnation Bulls 
since 1933. Our present bulls were born 
since September 2nd and sired by Carnation 
Plunderer 


Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Illinois 
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Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt im need of good dairy cows, 

from Wisconsin's oldest and most “thichte 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCI 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














Polled Holsteins. A polled bull from our herd can 
give you horniess Registered Holsteins. Burke and 
Rag Apple bloodlines. A selected Pedigree bull is 
available. 
THE GARDNER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, tH. 
COMPLETE DISPERSAL 
MRS. HARRY DAY HERD OF 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
THURSDAY, MARCH 31ST 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fie! nm eerv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY ptacevant. 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


—? — 
LONE ROCK, wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 








8 miles southwest of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
off Highway 106. 35 head of well bred, good u're looking for cows or heifers come 
type animals. 25 cows—-balance yearlings and heif- ge ¢ —~ where good Holsteins are 
er calves. Records up to 478 Ibs. fat on 2x. Sev- raised ~~ —I Oret handed and sa 
eral choice 400 ib. 2 yr. olds. Made under re- expenses e 250 head of bred a 
stricted farm conditions Three daughters of springing grade ‘and purebred Holstein 
Pabst Comet. Herd sire is son of Commander from cows an elfers on hand at all times. 
@ 470 Ib., 2 yr. old, Very Good dam scoring 87 Can furnish transportation for any number 
pointe—2 yrs.—a granddaughter of Crescent Jew- large or small 
el Queen For catalogues write LouIS NEHLS 
AR ATERTOWN, wis. 
BAIRD & DARCEY w ° wis Phone 4933 J , wi , 
BUY HOLSTEINS HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
STRAIGHT | Personal Selective Service to Holstein Buyers 
Registered and Grade. Direct Country Purchases 
FROM My service will help you. 


'“THE HEART!" 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write Frank €. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3.5538 


DANE COUNTY HOILSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

















Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation 
or Rag Apple bicod lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the State of Wisconsin where better 
ure bred sires have been weed for over 30 years 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin 
We keep in touch with the best breeders of bot! 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carioad or truckload lots, We serv- 
fee over 700 herds. Our motto is Quality at 
the lowest prices possible 
Services——W. |. Baird——Arthur F. Bennett-—Don 
A. Stouffer—Lowell H. Nelson and James I 
Gordon—at your disposition—can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha 
Wisconsin or write tor information to 
INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 





TWO TYPY HOLSTEIN BULLS . 


by sire whose davs. have outstanding 
records from dams with very good records 
ond out of exceptional cow families. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY DEPT. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Otfer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-Ib. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormeby breeding. Dame are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibe. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibe. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams Send for pedigrees = descriptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK orthfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and corties Herd) 











FRANK LUHRS GAiRY Gow Manxer 


We have «a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 





La Salle 1456 











WE ARE OFFERING 


THIS SERVICEABLE AGE 


BULL CALF 


E. T. #2014, born 2-23-44 


HIS SIRE: “‘Mooseheart sg 
Excellent, Res. All-American 
bull 1954. He is a son of a “G a 
Medal"’ sire and from a V.G. dam 
with 855 Ibs. B.F. 


HIS DAM: “Cedar Home Ormsby 
Ollie Marie’’, a large, nice uddered 
cow, classi fled Very Geed with 
101,810 Ibe. Milk ont 3,430.0 Ibe. 
B. F. in lifetime. 

Write for details. 
MOOSEHEART FARMS 
Mooseheart, Illinois 


























GOOD BULL FOR SALE 
Sire, Pabst Roamer; dam, Elaine Wayne 
Combine 434 Ibs., 2X, jr. and 440 Ibs., 2X 
sr. Average test 3.6. Maternal sister 465 
Ibs., 2X—305 days. Test 3.5. Born 1-17-49 
Largely black. Excellent combination Pabst 
and Man-O-War Combine breeding. Write 
or see Glenn Wright. 


mol BENTZ PLACE 
, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


“Your Wisconsin Holsteins” 


Our institutions have been following in- 
tensive linebreeding for many years 
and in using one of our good young 
sires, you are assured of uniform type, 





good udders and high production 

A recent sale of one of our Institution- 
bred bulls for $15,000.00 for use in a 
large artificial breeding ring proves 
their value as fixed by students of 
breeding. A full brother and others 
of like breeding are in use in our 
herds 

Good young bulls and a few young 


heifers to spare 
For information write: 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
Department of Public Weitare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight cour 
ties with over 500 purebred breeders. Choice pure 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 
Fietdman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 





Free Fieldman Service 
Write or Wire for Complete Informatian 


FRANK HERTEL PHONE 599 
619 Robert Street Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times, Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fll your order on 
direction from you and de 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. Al! animals 
T.B. and Bang'’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Ceater, Wis., Phone 27F3 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


. 











Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type an 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls, Mostly Burke and Oarnation breeding 


Free fieldman service 
For intermation write: 

Ww. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county aesocl 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRON CO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, SAR- 
RON, wis. 











Sales Pavilion on U. 


ter of Roamer. 


a sensational “Get” of cows by 
Top Show animals in every class, 
record dam. 


Send 50 cents for Catalog to: 


Attend the d. G. ome oI 





WOLVERINE HOLSTEIN CLASSIC 


THE CLASSIC OF THE BREED 


Monday, April 11th at 11 o’elock a, m, sharp in the Wolverine Purebred Livestock 
8. 16, 2% miles west of Williamston, Mich. 

50 head of North America’s finest registered Holstein cows, heifers and bulls. 
From Pabst Farms—a sensational Show bull by Leader from highest record daugh- 


From Carnation Farme—a \maternal brother to the All-American Northman ball; 
thousand pound “‘EX" All-American animals all through his pedigree. 

From Glenafton Farmse—a son of Centurion from a three times 800 Ib, fat daugh 
ter of Sovereign; and two other bulls of equal type and production. 

The Females are the best of the top herds of United States and Canada-—daugh 
ters of Revelation, Raven, Regal, Sovereign, Voyageur M, Fond Hope, Invincible, 

Crafteman and many others of equal note. 
cows with high records—every animal from « 


More outstanding Show winners and World record producers have gone through 
this Sale series than any other in receat years. 


C. B. SMITH, Sales Mgr. and Auctioneer 


ey ee MICHIGAN 


‘or the Wolverine Classic on Monday, April 11th 





, Aprit Oth at St. cme, Michigan and stay 














The Watertown, Wisconsin Anniversary Sale 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29 


at CLYMAN FARMS 


7 miles north on Highwoy 26. 75 head of carefully selected Registered Holsteins including 


close and fresh cows, close and backward heifers, heifer calves and yearling bulls. 


Prac- 


tically every cow in the sale has a creditable record of is from a good record dam, 


The heifers with enticing breeding heve record dams. 


The yearling bulls including a 


great son of Raven, a top son of Leader and Nelsons Don bull are the best. 


Check the consignors and be convinced of ovr quality. 
Beckmann Gros., 


formatory, Lokeside Farms, 
House of Correction, Dorl Farms, 
Albrecht Bros., Brandt-Cole, Sprecher, 


Alfred Paper, 
Harold Draeger, Barrett Bros., 
Morgen, Gray, Ed Brown, Cresthaven. 


Rawleigh Forms, Green Bay Re- 
Neshonoc Farms, Fred Lueck 
Harvey Nelson & Sons, 


A great opportunity to get rich breeding, splendid type, dependable animals from de- 


pendable breeders. 


BAIRD & DARCEY, Mgrs. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





These 





prover 


Weber Hazelwood Burke 


Raven 
Gold Medal Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 


grandeone 


Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
ueed on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
in our herd, intensifying his inheritance for 
Sigh production and « standing type 


Burke-bred bulls and semen availabe. 
2 Write for pedigress and terms 


PABST FARMS, INC. 


# the Cold Medal 





Wie Leader 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 











priced trom 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


WE HAVE A VERY ATTRACTIVE SON 


Out of @ 703 tb. Fat, 3.9%, 2K milking, HIR dom. 
His 8 nearest classified ancestors average 86.9%. 


His State Fair Grand Champion sire is trom « 761 ibs. Fat dam with ever 100,000 Ihe. of milk so 
far in her life, on 2%; and by a Very Geod, Sitver Medal Type Sire 


Vou can buy him reasonably 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 











JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered an Holsteins available 
from top onta accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
Free 


of heifers bred for fall freshening 
fieldman's services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices, 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Box 383 





Registry For Crossbred 





CROSSBRED DAIRY CATTLE REGISTRY 
Cattle having grode or 
Mere Production, More Profit, Rugged, Healthy Animals with Crossbreds. 


AMERICAN CROSSBRED DAIRY CATTLE CLUB 
INTERLAKEN 2, NEW YORK 


purebred ancestry. 
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Archer's Linseed Highball 


... aS mixed by cattle See how Archer 


absorbs more water 





PUT one ounce Archer Linseed Oil Meal 
in a glass. Add eight ounces water. Stir 
occasionally. Then watch. See how the oil 
meal absorbs the water . . . swells to many 
times its original size. 

Feel the slippery mass. Imagine the 
cleansing, conditioning effect inside a 
cow. That's Archer's Linseed Highball as 
mixed in the rumen. 

It puts the “glow” of good health on 
cattle, bulks up to promote better di- 
gestion, absorbs and removes harmful 
irritants. Does all these things better 
than any other protein supplement 
including expeller-type linseed meals 
because it contains more mucin. Yet it 
costs less. 


Archer Linseed Oil 
Meal — Absorba & 
times ita own 
weight of water 

| 


Expeller-type 
Linseed Oil Meal 
Absorbs 6 times ite 

own weight of 

water 


Cottonseed Meal 
Absorbs | '» 
times ite own 
weight of water 








ba 


Archer Linseed Oil Meal 


Makes any ration a better ration 
farcher-DWanieils-Mlidiand 
qecacaaccacaeaaaaaaceeeaaeeeas 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
700 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


Please send me free new Archer Linseed Oil Meal booklet 
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Marketing meat 


T IS a long distance from a 
| western ranch to a Boston 

butcher shop. The pork chop, 
picnic ham and spareribs in a New 
York self-service counter have lit- 
tle resemblance to the market hog 
that left an Iowa farm a week 
earlier 

Recently I had the privilege of 
accompanying a group of livestock 
producers on a two-week trip for 
the purpose of observing what 
happens to our livestock from the 
time they reach the market until 
they end up as retail cuts in some 
housewife’s shopping bag. 

As producers of livestock we are 
quite critical of the fact that we 
are told how much we will be paid 
for what we have to sell and also 
are told how much we have to pay 
for the things we buy. The fact is, 
we as producers have to be told 
what our hogs, sheep, and cattle 
are worth because we have no way 
of knowing. Regardless of the val- 
ue of the animal, it is worth no 
more than the ultimate consumer 
is willing to pay 

We do have the privilege of 
asking any price we want, but if 
there is no demand for it at that 
price we cannot sell it 

Now let ug take a look at the 
automobile salesman. He has a set 
price on his automobile, but he has 
problems too. He has the advan- 
tage in that he doesn’t have to 
feed a car and therefore doesn't 
have to sell under immediate pres- 
sure. But he may call on prospec- 
tive buyers for two or three days, 
or even a week, without getting a 
taker. It would be pretty discour- 
aging to drive around with a load 
of hogs for a week without find- 
ing a buyer. We can be quite 
thankful that we can sell our ani- 
mals at any time and be sure that 
competitive bidding is available to 
give us the top dollar for that day. 

This brings up another point of 
misunderstanding. Many of us feel 
we don’t get the top dollar for our 
livestock, but rather that the buy- 
ers get together and agree on a 
price, and that they purposely 
lower the price when a lot of ani- 
mals are coming to the market so 
they can store the meat until the 
price goes up. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

First of all, buying is very com- 
petitive in most areas; the meat 
packers need volume to process 
meat profitably and they get vol- 
ume by bidding more than a com- 
petitor bids, not by bidding less. 
I got the impression on this trip 
that just the opposite is true, that 
is, each company is quite secretive 
about its buying policy; one didn’t 
want the other to know what they 
planned to do. 

Success of a packing company 
depends largely on efficient proc- 
essing and good merchandising. 

No great quantity of meat can 
be stored. Meat is perishable; it 
has to move. Most of the animals 
that are bought today will be con- 
sumed within about 10 days. Cool- 
ers in the packing plants, coolers 
in the warehouses, and refrigera- 
tors in retail stores have to have 
meat moved through them rapidly. 

There are two good reasons for 
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by R. H. Grummer 


is big business 


this, one is that the meat will lose 
its appeal or spoil, and the other is 
that room has to be made for the 
newly slaughtered animals. Specu- 
lation in the meat business is rel- 
atively unimportant, and in my 
estimation has little or no bearing 
on the over-all price that we get 
for the live animal 

Another complaint we often 
hear is that there are too many 
“middlemen” and that these groups 
realize unusual profits. Actually 
there are relatively few middle- 
men in the meat business — no 
more than necessary for efficient 
buying, distribution, and merchan- 
dising of meat 

On this trip we saw that there 
is adequate competition in every 
phase of the meat industry I 
think we can rest assured that 
very few, if any, are going to make 
a big profit anywhere along the 
line, because everywhere in this 
United States there are people 
looking for a business venture to 
make some money. If one fellow 
starts a retail meat shop and 
makes a wide margin of profit, it 
doesn't take long before another 
fellow opens another shop across 
the street and through competi- 
tion, forces down that margin of 
profit. 

Why then, we might ask, is 
there such a spread in price be- 
tween the animals we sell and the 
meat we buy back? 

There are a number of answers 
to this question, including the 
facts that the live animal is not 
all carcass: the carcass is not all 
meat; and the meat is not all in 
the form of chops and steak. But 
equally as important is the fact 
that the consumer is demanding 
costly service in the merchandis- 
ing of meat. 

In many areas Mrs. Housewife 
insists that the meat is cut and 
displayed to her liking. The slice 
or chunk must be of a certain 
size; the fat must be trimmed, the 
excess bone removed, the package 
attractively wrapped, the package 
labeled as to kind of cut, weight, 
price, etc. — all this requires la- 
bor and materials that add to the 
cost 

A steak dinner in a fancy res- 
taurant or hotel may sell for $5 
and the producer’s share of the 
consumer’s dollar for the piece of 
meat may be 25 per cent or less 

But this should be of little con- 
cern to us as producers because 
the man who buys this steak can 
afford to and wants to pay for the 
extra service charges in the ag- 
ing, trimming, storing, cutting, 
handling, and preparation of the 
steak. 

I think we as producers must 
realize we need the packer, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer be- 
cause we can't slaughter and sell 
the meat from our animals. Fur- 
thermore, I think that the packers 
and distributors of meat appreciate 
that their business depends on 
whether the producers are making 
a. profit. We need each other and 
we need more teamwork to fur‘ 
ther improve the welfare of our 
great meat industry. 
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Vaginitis in cattle 


Of the many letters that come 
to us about breeding troubles, the 
majority deal with vaginitis. A 
typicai expression is “our cows 
have vaginitis and we can’t get 
them settled. What shall we do?” 

It is true that vaginitis may in- 
terfere with fertility. Too often, 
however, the condition is given 
credit or is blamed for breeding 
difficulties when the underlying 
cause is something else. Confusion 
regarding the condition frequently 
exists. We are not always think- 
ing and talking about the same 
severity or even the same thing. 
Vaginitis is a term well known to 
most of us, but its significance is 
not well understood. 

Vaginitis means inflammation of 
the vagina. Any irritation or in- 
jury to the walls of the vagina 
may cause vaginitis. The type of 
vaginitis most frequently observed 
is a chronic form called granular 
or nodular vaginitis. The cause 
of this form of vaginitis is not 
known. One research worker ex- 
perimentally produced the disease 
in healthy heifers by exposing 
their vulas to a streptococcus or- 
ganism. Investigators suspect oth- 
er organisms may also be responsi- 
ble, including one or more viruses. 


What does it look like? .. . 

Vaginitis is recognized by a red- 
dening of the mucus membranes of 
the vagina. If the vulva is in- 
volved, it is called a vulvitis or a 
vulvo-vaginitis. The nodular form 
is identified by the presence of 
small pimples located in the vulvo- 
vaginal area. The greatest concen- 
tration of granules is in the region 
of the clitoris located just inside 
the lower cleft of the vulva. 

Mild chronic cases reveal only 
a few pimples and little inflamma- 
tion. In severe cases, nodules are 
more numerous and membranes 
are reddened and swollen. A slight 
accumulation of pus is sometimes 
noted in the clitoris. 

Similar lesions are frequently 
seen in bulls that are used princi- 
pally for natural service. They are 
located on the glands, and on the 
mucus membranes of the prepuse. 
In the bull, as in the female, the 
condition may be mild or severe. 
Occasionally there is a correlation 
between the severity of the inflam- 
mation in the bull or cow and the 
rate of conception. Mild cases do 
not usually influence conception. 


Acute vulvitis ... 

Very rarely veterinarians en- 
counter an acute, highly infectious 
condition localized on the inner 
lips of the vulva. It is a vulvitis 
but it is conveniently or mistaken- 
ly termed a vaginitis. The vulva 
becomes swollen, reddened, and is 
painful. After a few days areas as 
large as dimes or quarters become 
denuded and pus is formed. The 
writer has seen only one severe 
outbreak of vulvitis in a dairy 
herd. The infection spread rapidly 
to almost every female in a barn 
of 80 head. 

The cause of the infection was 
not determined, although a virus 
was suspected. It ran its course 
in two to three weeks and disap- 
peared as mysteriously as it ap- 
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peared. Treatment with soothing 
antiseptic oils gave relief to the 
animals, but none of the treat- 
ments tried seemed to materially 
influence the course of the disease. 
Untreated animals recovered about 
as rapidly as the treated animals. 


Delay service ... 


When severe inflammation of 
the vagina or vulva is present, 
service to a bull should be post- 
poned until the condition has 
cleared up. If it is necessary to 
breed an animal with severe va- 
ginitis, artificial insemination 
should be employed. In such cases, 
it is advisable to also protect the 
inseminating tube with a _ sleeve 
or small speculum to guard against 
the possibility of carrying infection 
into the cervix or uterus. 

If vaginitis is a problem in your 
herd, have your veterinarian check 
the herd and the herd bull. Re- 
member also that vaginitis may be 
acute or chronic, severe, or mild. 
Its presence may or may not in- 
fluence infertility. If sterility is a 
real problem, it is important that 
a correct diagnosis be established 
as soon as possible. Usually it will 
be found that the major cause of 
infertility is a venereal infection 
or a combination of problems in 
which vaginitis is most apt to play 
a minor role. 





TEMPERATURE OF COW 


What is the normal temperature 
for a cow? Would a temperature 
of 101 indicate an infection and 
what would cause the temperature 
to be below normal? 


White Salmon, Wash. C.A.H. 


The average normal tempera- 
ture of a dairy cow is 1015 de- 
grees and the normal range is 
from 1004 to 1028 degrees. In 
extremely hot weather, the tem- 
perature may be even higher. In 
beef cattle it is about the same 
except for a few tenths of a de- 
gree lower. 

The temperature of 101 degrees 
does not indicate infection. There 
are a variety of conditions that 
bring about below normal temper- 
atures in cattle. Heart failure, in- 
terference with the heat regulating 
system, and pending death are 
some of the chief causes. 


MILK FEVER DEATH 


Is it possible to kill a cow by 
giving calcium gluconate solution 
through the vein for milk fever? 

Johannesburg, Michigan. OC. P. 


It doesn’t happen often but oc- 
casionally cows die while calcium 
gluconate is being administered 
for the treatment of milk fever. 


NATURAL VS. 
ARTIFICIAL SERVICE 


Is there anything to the suppo- 
sition that if a cow is bred for a 
number of lactations by artificial 
insemination that she will not con- 
ceive when bred by a bull? 

Laurel, Montana. J.A.L. 


There is no evidence to indicate 
that cows bred by artificial in- 
semination for a number of lacta- 
tions will not conceive when bred 
subsequently to a bull 
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MASTITIS CONTROL 
i in the udder! 
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See how thoroughly 


PENDISTRIN 









disperses throughout treated quarter! 


Prove for yourself the effec- 
tiveness of PENDISTRIN in 
fighting mastitis—but do it the 
only way that gives positive 
results: in your cow’s udder. 
Millions of cases have been 
successfully treated. 

The proof of a mastitis control 
product is not in the way it re- 
acts when squirted into a glass 
of water, not in the way it be- 
haves on your hands. 


We would like to say it again: 
the only way to test Pendistrin’s 
effectiveness is in your cow’s 
udder. 


Only in the udder— where it was 
designed to be used—can Pen- 
distrin go to work. Only there 
can the special Squibb free- 
flowing Plastibase disperse 


Save time ! Save money / 
with the handy BARN BOX 


Be on guord against mastitis—be ready to treot it at the 
first sign. See your druggist! Buy the handy Born Box of 
Pendistrin. You save time—money too—when you buy by 
the dozen. All Born Boxes have a 24-month dating. Look 


for them ot your drugstore. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult 


your velerinarian. 


quickly and thoroughly through- 
out the infected quarter, and 
release rapidly its two power- 
ful antibiotics. 


The antibiotic combination in 
Pendistrin—100,000 units of 
penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin in each tube— 
gives you one of the most efficient 
weapons known against virtually 
all types of bacterial mastitis. 


For one of the fastest, surest 
means yet discovered to control 
mastitis, get Squibb Pendistrin 
from your druggist. You can 
rely on Pendistrin—made by 
Squibb, a name you can trust. 


For additional information, 
write: SQUIBB, Veterinary 
Department, 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


PENDISTRIN 


MASTITIS 
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MILLIONS OF COWS 
are sure of Surge Tuc & PuLt 
milking tonight! 


Even though hundreds of thousands of dairy farm- 
ers do use the Surge, not many Surge Users will 
have to milk by hand tonight because the Surge 
Serviceman didn’t get there in time, or because 
he didn’t know his stuff when he got there. 


The very best piano that can be built has to be 
tuned up once in a while and so does the best-built 
milking machine. We sure do try hard to keep 
every Surge outfit tuned up to give you genuine 
Surge TUG & PULL milking twice a day — every day. 





Millions of cows expect the Surge milker to be 
hung on them at the right time. We try never to 
disappoint even one of them. 


Copyright 1955 Babson Bros. Co, 





BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th St. «+ Chicago 23, Illinois 
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